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NOTES. 


Ces is now to be invaded by American troops in 

real earnest. A force of 27,000 men, composed of 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers, with Major- 
General Shafter in command, sailed from Tampa on 
Wednesday. This force is convoyed by the battle- 
ship ‘‘ Indiana” and the gun-boat ‘‘ Helena,” and the 
landing is to be accomplished on Saturday in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santiago. This information is supplied 
by the Special Commissioner of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
who, on his part, has been supplied ‘‘ by special per- 
mission of General Greely,” the head of the censorship. 
If the details are accurate, and we have no reason to 
doubt that they are, then General Greely had better be 
removed from his office in the interests of his country. 
A censor who is induced to supply minute information 
to the enemy through the blandishments of a Special 
Commissioner is clearly incompetent, if not worse. As 
a result of his indiscretion General Shafter may find the 
Spaniards prepared to resist his landing ; and in any 
case there is no reason to believe that ‘‘the Stars and 
Stripes will float over Santiago on Sunday next, or 
Monday at latest.” A Special Commissioner who thus 
poses as a prophet is as much an oddity as a censor 
who supplies special information. 


That the army which is about to invade Cuba is 
thoroughly equipped for its task is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. It is only three days since we were informed by 
this same Special Commissioner that the commissariat 
at Tampa was in a complete muddle. The supplies 
for the troops had arrived, it is true, but no one knew 
what the cases contained, and in despair Secretary 
Alger had to telegraph to General Miles to break open 
everything promiscuously and distribute the contents. 
That is not a promising state of affairs ; and this force, 
which is now hurried to the front after endless delays 
will find its work cut out. When the landing is accom- 
plished the difficulties of the Expeditionary Force will 


begin—difficulties of transport and of climate, not to — 


speak of the resistance with which they are sure to 
meet from the Spaniards. Up to the present the 
combatants have not met each other in force upon land, 
so that their merits as soldiers remain to be tested. 
We do not prophesy as to. the result; but if the 
Spanish soldiers in Cuba fight with the high courage 
against hopeless odds that the seamen displayed at 
Manila, then the Stars and Stripes will certainly not float 
over Santiago on Sunday next. 


No doubt the Americans, in their turn, are capable ~ 


of consummate bravery. One has no need to be a 
hysterical..newspaper . correspondent in order to ap- 
preciate the heroism of Lieutenant Hobson. To take a 
leaky cargo-boat right in under the Spanish forts, to 


drive her through a concentrated storm of shells and to 
sink her by means of torpedoes, athwart the entrance 
to Santiago harbour, was a notable act of daring in a 
service which, all the world over, has been conspicuous 
for its acts of splendid courage. This American 
Lieutenant and his crew of seven sailor-men are worthy of 
our sincerest admiration, and they ought to receive all 
the honour their country can bestow. The Spaniards, 
no less than. their own countrymen, were quick to 
appreciate the courage of the gallant band. When they 
had accomplished their task the Americans were 
captured before they could extricate themselves from 
their perilous position; and in notifying his Government 
of the incident Admiral Sampson explained that ‘‘ by a 
flag of truce from Admiral Cervera, sent in recognition 
of their bravery,” he was informed that all the heroes 
were alive, although two were slightly wounded. Brave 
himself, Admiral Cervera honoured bravery in his 
enemies ; courteous himself, Admiral Sampson appre- 
ciated this fine courtesy of his foe. It was left to the 
Special Commissioner of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” to 
suggest that the Spanish Admiral, in thus honouring 
his enemies, had some mean “‘ desire to establish good 
relations.” It requires greatness in one’s self to recog- 
nise greatness in others. 


This display of bravery on the one side and courtesy 
on the other suggests the question whether this 
unhappy war might not now be brought to an end 
with advantage to both sides. It is quite evident that 
the best men in both nations are heartily sick of the 
struggle. There has been high courage displayed by 
both combatants ; and it cannot, we feel sure, be any 
source of satisfaction to a great and spirited nation like 
the United States to throttle a small and spirited nation 
like Spain. It has been reported during the week that 
the British Government has offered its services as peace- 
maker. That attitude is comprehensible, of course, but 
not in the least practicable. Any such movement would 


‘be received with suspicion by Spain, thanks to the un- 


neighbourly and flamboyant partisanship which has 
characterised the press of this country. But France 
could now intervene with effect ; and if Mr. Chauncey 
Depew would induce the French Government to move 
in that direction he would atone, in some measure, for 
the garrulous interviews with which he is flooding the 
newspapers. The good offices of France would cer- 
tainly be acceptable to both countries, and by its 
intervention an honourable peace might be secured. 
Better even than this method would be direct negotia- 
tions between an honest peace-loving Spaniard and a 
straightforward peace-loving American. There are two 
such men in Sefior Sagasta and Mr. McKinley. If the 
settlement of all disagreements had been left to these 
two statesmen, there would, assuredly, have been no 
war ; and they are still the two best men to arrange a 
satisfactory and honourable peace. 
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difficulty will arise. Germany will certain! 
self heard when the future ownership of the Philippines 
has to be decided, for she means to have a coaling 
station there at the least. She must have her é¢apen on 
the road to Kiao Chiao. Then there are the questions of 
the Canaries and of the Spanish coast of Morocco. 
France wants a foothold on the islands, and- Germany 
wants—indeed there is a report from Marakesh that she 
has already secured—a concession at the mouth of the 
Muluya river, close to the Algerian frontier. There 
can at present be no more ticklish question for us than 
the opening up of the old dispute about Morocco. 
Ceuta dominates Gibraltar, and in the hands of a serious 
power would make our position very precarious, and 
the Canaries in French hands would be a menace to the 
Cape route—one necessary alternative route to India. 
Nor is it possible to conceive that France would quietly 
acquiesce in a German occupation that would form a 
barrier to her hopes of adding Morocco to Algeria. 
Lord Salisbury has already referred to Africa as the 
plague of the Foreign Office: what would he say if an 
acute crisis in Morocco were added to his troubles about 
the Niger, the Transvaal, Uganda and Egypt ? 


The acquisition of the territory in the neighbourhood 
of Hong Kong, essential to the security of our interests 
there, may be accepted as relieving somewhat the 
miserable record of the general incompetency of British 
diplomacy in the Far East. With regard to Port 
Arthur and Talien-wan, Mr. Curzon’s assurances in the 
House on Thursday concerning British Treaty rights are 
mere dust thrown in the eyes of the ignorant. Treaty 
rights would only be respected if Russia were denied 
exclusive privileges in both places. The Government 
confess that they are not in possession of the Russo- 
Chinese agreement, but the “Times” printed what 
appears to be an authentic translation of that document 
a week ago. It is only necessary to quote one point by 
way of commentary on Mr. Curzon’s statement: ‘‘ The 
two nations agree that Port Arthur shall be a naval 
port for the sole use of Russian and Chinese men-of-war, 
and be considered as an unopened port so far as the 
naval and mercantile vessels of other nations are con- 
cerned.” What Russia is doing at Talien-wan we 
know. 


At last it has come, and the only mercy is that it did 
not arrive while there was yet time to do much 
damage. In the brain of that gigantic organizer of 
philanthropic educational travel there has been evolved 
a very fiend in the shape of the well-to-do sporting 
tourist. For 600 guineas he is to be shown the lions 
(literally) of Somaliland under the personal supervision 
of a well-known sportsman, who might have known 
better than engage in such traffic. It was not enough, 
then, that Mr. Lunn’s ‘personally conducted parties’ 
should permeate the western Mediterranean in a super- 
annuated steam yacht, should vulgarise the ruins of 
Pompei, and make hideous with their obtrusive merri- 
ment the native quarter of Algiers. That modest pro- 
gramme, even supplemented by lecture tours in the 
Alps and pleasure cruises in the fjords, was not to satisfy 
this Napoleon of trippers. 


But Lunn has by his last stroke out-Lunned himself, 
and we view with no little apprehension this magnificent 
offer to any tallow-chandler who fancies a sporting 
expedition. The slaughter is quite sufficient to satisfy 
even the most bloodthirsty when only one or two men 
with a fair share of sporting instinct make themselves 
scarce for three months and reappear with camel-loads of 
trophies. But now the “sport” is to be led gently 
(the way made easy for him at a moderate charge of 
something over a hundred per cent. in excess of what 
a trip would cost him without the assistance of 
Dr. Lunn and his coadjutors) to the wilds of Somaliland 


and British Columbia. May the gods forgive the pro- 


moters of such a scheme and preserve the gun-bearers 
and shikaris ! 


Our imports for the five months of the year are 
nearly 48,000,000 greater than in the same period of last 


ake her 


teKtiow h 

process will continue, and when the point will be 
reached at which there will be no exports at all, 
Steadily month by month our export trade drips 
away, while the ever-increasing import of’ food 
stuffs and manufactures shows that the home market 
for British labour is not expanding to make up for 
the diminution in the export trade. Turning to the 
trade of the last month, we find an increase of 
Pires in the bill for imported wheat, and of 

1,334,398 for wheat meal and flour, though, .in» re. 
spect to quantities, there is an actual decrease in: the 
amount of imported wheat and a comparatively small 
increase. in the amount of imported flour. The moral 
of these figures is that our encouragement in the past 
of the cheap foreign loaf, for which we sacrificed our 
own agriculture, has now issued ina dear foreign loaf, 
We might have had flourishing wheat farms and 
flour mills at home for less money in the way of in. 
creased price of bread stuffs than we have lately been 
putting into the foreigner’s pocket. In view of the 
gushing friendship which certain persons in England 
are striving hard to manufacture between us and the 
United States, it is interesting, as a comment on the 
professions of amity on the other side, to turn to our 
trade with the United States, and to find that, owing 
to the Dingley Tariff Act of last year, which was aimed 
directly at our: trade, the total value of cotton piece 
goods which the States have received from us during 
the five months of this year is only £570,021, as 

ainst £817,403 last year; of linen piece goods, 

713,516, as against £1,071,369; of woollen tissues, 
497,313, as against £645,682. This is the worst case 
of all, although the figures for the worsted tissues are 
pretty bad; they are £369,145 for this year, and 
41,646,194 for last year. 


Many and diverse are the reasons advanced by 
Englishmen for their country’s commercial retreat 
before the victorious German ; and the foreigner’s own 
opinion of the contributory causes has a special interest, 
particularly when those opinions are in such startling 
contrast to the accepted view in this country as are 
enunciated in Herr Wm. von Brennerberg’s interesting 
letter to the ‘‘Times” this week. It is common in 
England, among those curious economists who deem it 
their duty to belittle Continental competition or to 
whom militarism is the pet aversion—often the same 
persons—to point to compulsory military service in 
Germany as a most serious bar to German success in 
commerce. Hundreds of thousands of young men are 
(in an economic sense) idling their time in barracks 
when they should be busy learning a trade : so runs the 
argument. But here we have Herr von Brennerberg 
insisting that the German army system is the chief 
cause of German commercial success! He maintains 
that the system gives young men a chance of mixing 
with all sorts and conditions of their fellows, and of 
seeing more of the world than they would otherwise 
see, and that to this education the important habits of 
order and discipline are added. Also, the provision 
whereby a young man who has studied at one of the 
higher schools has only to serve one year as ‘‘ Frei- 
williger,” and then, on successfully passing his examina- 
tion, becomes a ‘‘ Leutenant in der Reserve,” induces 
parents to make every effort to give their sons a 
Gymnasium. or Real Schule education, and so in an- 
other way contributes to the industrial efficiency of the 
German. We think Herr von Brennerberg has the 
best of the argument. 


Sir Edward Grey in his speech at Oxford showed his 
usual grasp of realities. His view of things in the Far 
East and on the other side of the Atlantic was, in essen- 
tials, that which has been taken from the first in these 
columns. He found the outward and visible signs of 
the foreign policy of the Government to be alternating 
doses of strong speeches and weak or uncertain action. 
Ministers did not quite know what they wanted in China, 
and cannot now make up their minds as to the precise 
value of such results as they obtained. The only point 
on which we are not in more or less cordial agreement 
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with Sir Edward Grey is in regard to Russia. Russia’s 
bad faith admits of no extenuation, and Lord Salisbury 
simply added to his mistakes by an easy-going desire 
to follow up the Radical beliefin Russian integrity. On 
the subject of an Anglo-Saxon alliance Sir Edward 
Grey spoke admirable sense. He is not carried away 
by the gush of the moment, although he is conscious, as 
we all are, that the friendship of America and England 
is not a matter to be treated with indifference. The 
sentiment of the hour is in favour of closer relationships 
between the two countries, but it is not likely to be 
advanced, as Sir Edward Grey well said, by defining and 
placing it within the four corners of a piece of parch- 
ment. We should probably not seriously misrepresent 
Sir Edward Grey if we accepted this as his way of 
suggesting that we should not enter into any alliance 
with America till the reality of American friendship has 
stood the test of peace as well as of war. 


The prospects of Australian federation are again 
clouded, and as usual the clouds come from New South 
Wales. Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania have 
by large majorities voted in favour of the Common- 
wealth Bill, but in the Parent Colony less than the 
necessary minimum of 80,000 have supported the 
measure ; and although a clear majority is shown there, 
as elsewhere, the Bill is lost, unless action is promptly 
taken to save it. The wreckers, headed by Mr. J. H. 
Want, have been busy, and Mr. G. H. Reid, the Premier, 
has played into their hands by his half-hearted espousal 
of the federal cause. New South Wales aspires to be 
the leader of Australian nationhood, and because she 
has not been allowed her own way in the drafting of the 
Constitution Bill has reverted to her notorious attitude 
of provincial prejudice. The Premier now seems to 
have realised the mistake he made, and in hot haste has 
sought a conference with the other colonies. There are 
good grounds for believing that his free-trade policy 
threatens New South Wales with serious financial 
difficulties, and that he is fearful of the consequences 
which might follow from a federation to which that colony 
was not a party. Newfoundland should be a warning 
to New South Wales against isolation. Seeing that 
over 70,000 voted for the Constitution, whilst 65,000 
voted against it, a clear majority favours federation. 
As things stand at this moment, therefore, the minority 
prevails in New South Wales because so large an 
element of the community is indifferent. For that 
indifference Mr. Reid is largely to blame. With 
Queensland and New South Wales outside the federal 
régime, the Australian Commonwealth would be a 
sorry dwarf. 


The German General Election takes place on Thurs- 
day next, but it attracts very little attention in Germany 
and none at all outside. The Emperor has had his 
way about the navy, and there is no burning question 
actually before the electors. The Radical and Socialist 
sections have raised a cry of alarm about the alleged 
intention of the Government to take steps for a restric- 
tion of the present right of universal suffrage ; but 
the Ministers deny they have any such intention, and 
the report is not seriously believed. Nevertheless this 
will, like everything else that has happened in Germany 
during the last ten years, help the cause of the 
Socialists and tend to swell their already enormous 
total of votes. Indeed, to any one visiting the manu- 
facturing districts of Germany just now, it seems as if 
the Socialists and the Ultramontanes were the only 
energetic and well-organized parties in the States—the 
rest have neither leaders nor speakers of any promi- 
nence. On the other hand, an outsider comparing the 
tone of the speeches of the Socialists more prominent 
at present with those of ten or twelve years ago will 
not fail to note that they have become more moderate 
and practical. 


The Parliamentary Session has entered on its last 
stage, and promises to end as it began in respectable 
dulness. There will be debates on foreign affairs and 
on India, but practically the Irish Local Government 
Bill, the Prisons Bill, the London University Bill, 
and; we hope, the Criminal Evidence Bill, will be 
the landmarks of the year. There is no serious 
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Opposition to any of them, and they are all practically 
safe. The private member is near the end of his 
privileges, and so we shall hear no more of the Aliens’ 
Bill and the Workmen’s Dwellings Bill—two measures 
that figured largely on Unionist platforms at the 
general election, but of which the Government have 
fought shy ever since. Each bill has been left to the 
care of members of the Howard Vincent type, and 
although they have secured a second reading, they will 
not again be heard of. 


Luck has favoured the Indian Government in the 
most amazing way at the last moment, and so it 
happened that in spite of famine, war and pestilence, 
Lord George Hamilton, when he came down to Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday to ask for a loan of 410,000,000 
sterling was able to make a really hopeful statement. The 
steady rise in the value of the rupee and the expansion 
of trade have improved the outlook wonderfully ; if 
only the crushing military expenditure could be re- 
duced India might at last cease to be a source of 
financial anxiety. The net increase of the Indian debt, 
owing to the altogether exceptional operations of the 
year, will be little over two millions and a half, the 
rest of the ten millions being utilised for certain 
financial rearrangements that will not increase but 
will rather lighten the ultimate burdens. This is not 
bad at the end of a period which, it is no exaggeration 
to say, has produced troubles more serious than at any 
time since the Mutiny. 


Mr. Curzon was able toassure the House on Tuesday 
that 170 miles of the Uganda railway have now been 
finished, but as some 450 or 500 miles of partly un- 
surveyed country still remain untouched, it seems 
likely that the next century will be well started before 
a through trip can be organized from Mombassa to 
Uganda. This rate of progress is eminently discredit- 
able to all concerned when compared with the work 
done by Lieutenant Girouard and a scratch staff in 
Egypt, or with that of the Russian engineers in 
Siberia, where the rate of progress stands to that 
accomplished in East Africa in the ratio of about ten to 
one. We are aware, of course, that the task of rail- 
way-making in the Soudan and in Eastern Siberia is 
much easier than it is in the country between the great 
lakes and the sea, but, making all allowance for this, 
the Indian engineering corps come out a bad third. 
Considering the money and material placed at their 
disposal, those in charge should have been as near 
to Uganda by this time as the Sirdar is to Khartoum. 


Mr. John Redmond has, as we conjectured, declined 
Mr. John Dillon’s invitation to a Round Table Con- 
ference with a view to Nationalist Unity. We pointed 
out last week that reunion can only come by the 
supercession of Mr. Dillon in the leadership. If the 
Nationalists who have been clinging to the coat-tails of 
the Radicals agree to serve under Mr. Redmond, reunion 
is not an impossibility, but even that concession would not 
advance matters much. Mr. Redmond makes it clear 
that he could only consent to negotiate with a united 
body of anti-Parnellites. Before Mr. Dillon’s suggestion 
can be acted upon there must be a basis of reunion, and 
Mr. Redmond cruelly suggests that some discreet and 
impartial person—Mr. William O’Brien perhaps—should 
endeavour to bring about a conference between Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Healy. It is a case of ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself!” Whether or not the Irishmen hate the 
Saxon less, one thing, is quite certain, they have come 
to hate each other more. 


The report that Mr. John Morley had joined the 
Roman Church is, of course, absurd. It is, however, 
generally understood that Mr. Morley has abandoned 
his former attitude of aggressive anti-Christianity ; and 
it is said that he is greatly impressed with the return to 
belief which is so marked a characteristic of the best 
English life and thought at the close of the century. 


Piper Findlater is entitled to the sympathy of the 
English people. He has been very badly treated by the - 
War Office. He has been deprived of a lucrative en- 
gagement in the interests of the traditions of the British 
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army. Was there ever such sycophancy? A _ poet 
laureate may write doggerel in eulogy of an international 
offence, to meet the views of music-hall management, 
but a wearer of the Victoria Cross wounds the suscepti- 
bilities of military tradition by presuming to parody on 
the boards his feats of valour on the field of battle. If 
Mr. Alfred Austin may glorify Jameson’s Ride at the 
Alhambra, why should not a Highlander piper, under the 
same popular auspices, glorify his own prowess? Again, 
if Piper Findlater may appear at the Agricultural Hall 
as an actor in the interests of the military charities, why 
not at the Alhambra in his own interests? He is, at 
any rate, deserving of every support in his efforts to 
augment the miserable pension with which the country 
rewards its heroes. 


Mr. Samuel Plimsoll could hardly be called a great 
man, and yet within a very short time he accomplished 
a great work. This he did in despite of obstacles that 
might have daunted, perhaps, almost any other man in 
England. We need hardly remark that he was neither 
judicious nor moderate, but he was unswervingly 
honest and direct of purpose, and he woke up the 
country and the House of Commons to the necessity of 
putting a stop to ‘‘ ship-knacking.” A simple, modest 
little man, and ‘‘no speaker” at ordinary times, he was 
very strong when roused. On that evening when he 
found the Shipping Bill was to be abandoned by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, and when he denounced his 
enemies indiscriminately as murderers, he was capable 
of anything. It was unparliamentary, and he was 
censured, but he carried his point. In earlier parlia- 


.mentary years he had a curious kind of friendship 


for the late A. M. Sullivan; but his later admiration 
was almost exclusively reserved for Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, out of office and in office, had helped him in his 
work for the sailors. His pet aversion was Sir 
William Harcourt, in whose favour (after consultation, 
as he announced, with ‘‘ Eliza” and the Almighty) he 
resigned a safe seat at Derby, and who afterwards 
treated him and his pet ideas with true Plantagenet 
loftiness and contempt. Consequently, although a 
Radical Republican, he became a staunch Unionist and 
a devoted follower of the little band that prays with its 
face turned towards Birmingham. 


We have so often directed attention to the deplorable 
condition into which parliamentary institutions are drift- 
ing in Austria that we need only note the fact that the 
inevitable coup d'état seems now to be a question only 
of weeks, if not, indeed, of days. Hungary keeps its 
head while the Cis-Leithan half of the monarchy is dis- 
gracing itself. Francis Joseph, in his capacity of King 
of Hungary, has been in close consultation with his 
Hungarian ministers as to the steps which they will 
take to support him when he asserts himself as Emperor 
of Austria. It will be remembered that the immediate 
cause of dispute has been the renewal of the Ausgleich, 
and that, while the Austrian Constitution gives the 
Emperor certain powers in this direction, the Hungarian 
ministers hesitated to assent to an Ausgleich that had 
not received the assent of the Reichsrath, and which 
might be upset by that body if decreed by the Emperor 
under Article XIV. It is now understood that the 
Emperor has not only decided to dissolve the rowdy 
and incompetent Reichsrath, but has given pledges that 
he will not permit the new Ausgleich, if assented to by 
the Hungarian Diet, to be upset in Austria on any pre- 
text. This means a suspension of the Constitution—a 
serious step to be undertaken by an old man with a very 
unpromising heir-presumptive ; but sensible people who 
have observed the scandal will say that the decision is 
the right one, and that it has been come to none too 
soon. 


The ‘‘ Daily Mail’s” list of ‘‘ Parliamentary Cecils,” 
apropos of the selection of yet another of the family by 
the Conservatives of East Herts, suggests the reflection 
whether we are not having just alittle more nepotism 


‘in politics and statecraft than is altogether good for us. 
It is very certain that beneath the courteous party . 
~ allegiance of the rank and file of the Conservative 


members there smoulders a lot of sullen dissatisfaction 
and jealousy ; and it is almost time to inquire if this 
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happy family party, which so obligingly runs the 
Empire for us—half a dozen of them fill posts of first or 
very important rank, besides some others who have not 
yet ‘‘ arrived”—combines in its domestic circle such an 
exclusive monopoly of all the talents as its monopoly of 
the good berths would indicate. Neither foreign diplo- 
matic triumphs nor home legislation on their recent 
record quite bear out the indication. Indeed, one is 
almost tempted to complain that the country is just 
now suffering from too much Cecil. 


It is not often that the subject of athletics enters into the 
chaste deliberations of the nation’s representatives, but 
there certainly was some small talk last Monday on the 
question of our cultivation of ‘‘concrete athletics” 
(what this precisely means lies between Mr. Wanklyn 
and Sir William Harcourt), which the leader of the 
Opposition defined, with his usual accuracy, as football. 
What bearing the cultivation, or neglect, of athletics 
had on the national defences, or on the ten years of 
unremitting taxation, we do not pretend to know, 
unless indeed the member for Bradford was harking 
back to the literal Greek. But a gentleman whose 
creed is known by the generously vague name of 
‘* practical politics,” a delicate distinction, it may be 
presumed, from the guiding principle of his colleagues, 
may assuredly be excused for holding original views on 
the subject of ‘‘ concrete athletics.” 


The late Lord Playfair was a type of the modern 
successful man. He possessed, in a very high degree, 
what may be called the sympathetic intelligence. His 
mind was alert, vigorous, and sensitive. Put in con- 
tact with a Royalty, a man of science or a commercial 
magnate, he understood, and for the time sympathised, 
with the objects and limitations of his associate. He 
was assertive or deferential, resolute or conciliatory 
precisely as the case required. And so, knowing some- 
thing of chemistry and a vast deal of the world and of 
human nature, he was an admirable go-between, and 
his business instincts made his career as profitable to 
himself as it was useful to our modern society. To the 
learned he was a man of affairs; to men of affairs 
he was a great chemist; to all he was a friendly, 
courteous, but slightly pompous gentleman. It is idle 
to pretend that he had any originating ability. In 
science, in education, in the various semi-commercial 
exhibitions with which he was so largely connected, 
and in the Government commissions upon which he sat, 
he gave no evidence of special insight or of command- 
ing force of character. But it would be equally idle to 
attempt to assert that the part he played in life was 
anything other than useful and beneficent. He was the 
official scientist, and his work was exactly worth the 
various decorations, temporal dignities and emoluments 
it brought him... 


Probably there could be no greater contrast to the 
career of Lord Playfair than that of the late Mr. Osbert 
Salvin. All the world knew Lord Playfair ; Salvin was 
known only to scientific circles in every country and to 
his personal friends. His father, a well-known archi- 
tect, was a comparatively rich man, and from the time 
Salvin left Cambridge he was free to devote his life to 
the pursuit of zoological science. He began by an 
expedition to Tunis and Eastern Algeria in association 
with Professor Hudleston and Canon Tristram. After- 
wards—sometimes alone, sometimes with friends—he 
made a series of exploring tours in Central America. 
For a time he held the post of Strickland Curator at 
Cambridge, but on the death of his father he gave up 
all official duties for zoological science. Together with 
a friend and fellow-traveller, Mr. Godman, he conceived 
the idea of bringing out a complete natural history of 
the countries lying between Mexico and Panama. This 
‘* Biologia Centrali-Americana” is without doubt the 
most stupendous and splendid scientific private under- 
taking the world has ever seen, and is to be compared 
only with some of the great State-endowed publications 
like the ‘‘ ‘ Challenger’ Reports.” Only the generosity 
and scientific knowledge and devotion of its originators 
made it possible, and although as yet only a part of 


_ the original scheme has ‘been completed, that part is a 


monumental contribution to scientific knowledge. 
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11 June, 1898 
MR. MORLEY AND THE PRESS. 


R. MORLEYY seems anxious to rival Sir Henry 
Irving in his eulogy of the newspaper. He 

is not shocked in the least by the suggestion that 
the free library has become a magnified newsroom. 
This he avowed in an interesting speech at Arbroath 
the other day. Whatever the preponderance of the 
news reader over the book reader may be, Mr. Morley 
is not discouraged. What more keen and wholesome 
curiosity could there be than curiosity about one’s own 
times? Moreover, do not newspapers nowadays, asks 
Mr. Morley, do some of the best work that used to be 
done by books? So convinced is Mr.. Morley of the 
advantage of newspaper reading that he has only one 
complaint to make. The world does not derive all the 
benefit it might derive from the process. Allusions 
and data are to be found in the columns of the news- 
paper which are lost on many men who would like 
to be further and more fully informed. Mr. Morley’s 


suggestion some months ago that a newspaper class’ 


should be formed in connection with philanthropic insti- 
tutions, for the elucidation and explanation of events, 
has, it is encouraging to learn, been taken up by at least 
one Free Library. 

The idea is a good one, and we suggest as a fitting 
subject for investigation Mr. Morley’s own utterances on 
the newspaper press. A not wholly incomprehensible 
work entitled ‘‘ Compromise” should be referred to 
by the expositor for this purpose. There was a time 
when Mr. Morley loved newspapers as little as Cobden 
loved them ; that time was when Mr. Morley looked at 
the world from the chair of the philosopher, and sought 
to educate man into a proper understanding of his duty 
in regard to morals, to religion, to politics, and to pro- 
gress. In those days Mr. Morley was ponderously 
scornful of the airs which journalism assumed. The news- 
paper press was not then accepted as an embodiment of 
truth and industry and accuracy of research. It was 
merely ‘‘a huge engine for keeping discussion on a low 
level.” Mr. Morley went so far as to say that when 
“the tax on knowledge” was taken off ‘‘a heavy tax 
was placed on broad and independent opinion.” The 
multiplication of journals, delivering ‘‘ brawling judg- 
ments unashamed on all things all day long,” 
had done much to destroy. the small stock of individu- 
ality in judgment on public affairs. It was responsible for 
a stereotyped vulgarity of view, and the ‘‘ daily itera- 
tion of shortsighted commonplace” was characterised 
by Mr. Morley as ‘‘ sagacious silliness” — a quaint 
alliterative futility of which we should hardly have 
expected Mr. Morley to be the author. To-day Mr. 
Morley regards the large space devoted by the 
newspapers to the doings of the literary world as among 
the hopeful signs of the times. It is a little curious that 
as a public man, whose very career depends upon the 
degree of attention paid to him by the exponents 
of public opinion, Mr. Morley has discovered merits in 
the great corporation which he condemned when he was 
a student and litterateur. Mr. Morley is usually credited 
with absolute honesty. It is no part of our business to 
challenge the sincerity of his two views concerning the 
newspaper. We are content to draw attention to the 
striking divergence between the utterances of the 
philosopher and those of the politician. 

Mr. Morley’s respect for the power of the press is 
probably all the greater in the light of his own experi- 
ence as a journalist. Ireland and Egypt in the early 
’eighties were standing memorials of the wrong-headed- 
ness of the journal directed by Mr. Morley himself. He 
has been at times mildly satirical at the expense of 
the young men who, from the offices of journalism, 
have attempted to teach him the arts of politics and 
government; but he had not been very long a public 
Character when he discovered a conscientiousness, a 
vivacity, and an industry on the part of the press which 
was non-existent in the days when he himself elected 
to educate Palmerston and Disraeli and Gladstone 
in the business of statesmanship. That much of the 
journalism of the day is ephemeral, that much of the 
enterprise evinced in the less reputable broad-sheets is 


of the ‘‘ yellow” order, that too often the report of one 
‘morning is declared a canard the next, is no doubt true. - 


When we remember that, the modern newspaper does 
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what Puck aspired to do, when we remember that 
it aims at being the mirror of the age, and when 
further we are mindful of the fact that the product of many 
hands cannot be uniformly trustworthy, the remarkable 
thing is that journalism is so full of dignity, so well-in- 
formed, so conscious of the responsibility which rests 


‘great part of their staff of clerks. 


upon it. Sir Henry Irving, taking his cue from 
Mr. George Curzon, recently indulged in some harmless 
chaff concerning the journalist who anticipates events. 
If the journalist does not often do that, he may 
at least claim to unearth events in the very process of 
their birth. Just as the so-called Legend of Talien-wan 
was made public property by a journalist before the 
official world was informed of all that was happening in 
the Far East, so Mr. Morley possibly remembers that 
the Home Rule plot was sprung upon an astonished 
world in the columns of a newspaper while it was still 
under process of incubation in the Gladstonian mind. 
Of Mr. Morley’s two views of journalism there can be 
little question that the later is, in the main, correct. 
As to whether Mr. Morley himself is entirely of 
that opinion we must leave the reader to judge. The 
newspaper, born only to be buried though it is, has an 
awkward knack of pointing vital truths which the 
superior person in the guise of the philosopher may 
dismiss as ephemeral, but of the force of which the 
practical person in the guise of the politician frequently 
has cause to be painfully conscious. 


THE WAR. 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT. } 
Key West, 15 May. 

one portion of the English-speaking race is in 

grave peril at the present moment. The times and 
places where many Englishmen seek repose and enjoy- 
ment are in danger of being disturbed for a long time 
to come. Where society seeks distraction, or the worker 
rest, wherever the traveller wanders, in our hotels, 
summer resorts, railway carriages, bars, omnibuses, the 
advent of a terrible plague is imminent. The garrulous 
boastfulness of the American was bad enough before, 
but what will it be after the war? We have had a fore- 
taste of it since the battle of Manila. The moment an 
American discovers you are an Englishman he talks 
Manila. He never gets tired of talking Manila. 
Morning, noon and night—Manila. Sleep no more— 
Manila hath murdered sleep. There are things happen- 
ing in connexion with the Army and the mobilisation of 
the Volunteers that if brought fully to light might 
answer the purpose of a useful gag to silence such 
Americans, if it is possible to do so. Even as regards 
the Navy, that comic body called the Board of Strategy 
affords considerable amusement. The American com- 
manders are brave men. They do not fear the 
Spaniards. There is only one thing they fear, and that is 
the Board of Strategy. Dewey, the first thing after 
Manila, cut the cable, so that he could not hear from the 
Board. While Sampson was here he chafed and fidgeted 
under a litany of countermands. The day before he 
left the culmination was reached in an interchange 
of lively communications with Washington. Evidences 
of chaotic confusion are evidenced in every move- 
ment of the Army and the mobilisation of the 
Volunteers. The first day I arrived in Washington 
orders were received for the territorial guard or militia 
to go out to encamp. 

Next morning hundreds of these youngsters were 
marching out on their way to the selected camping- 
ground. An order countermanding that of the day 
before had been received too late to stop them. The 
reason of the countermand was that many of the public 
departments—notably the War Office—would be ren- 
dered helpless by being deprived of the services of a 
The jerky move- 
ments of the army of invasion, however, afford most 
amusement. Scenes of confusion as the regiments 
came down to encamp at Tampa were frequent. A 
steamer with 700 marines aboard was hurried off to Key 
West. The marines were not allowed to go ashore for 


over a fortnight, and all of them were confined to the 
crowded ship under the roasting sun, with nothing to 
break the monotony of their’ confinement but inter- 
mittent outbreaks of sickness caused by the Key West 
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The expedition of the steamer ‘‘ Gussie” affords a 
splendid subject for a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. She 
was to effect a secret landing of troops, supplies, arms 
and ammunition, and was to be met at the landing- 
place by the insurgents. The starting of the secret 
expedition was heralded under leaded headlines by the 
newspapers. A cavalry officer was put in command— 
there was no navy man on board, and not even one 
man who could signal with flags to the ships of the 
blockading fleet. One of them had an exciting chase 
after her at night off Havana, and fired across her 
bows, mistaking her for a Spaniard. It was intended 
that she should land three messengers before daybreak 
on Thursday last to secure the co-operation of the 
insurgent leaders in Pinar del Rio, and then at day- 
break effect the landing of the troops and supplies. 
She was late, however, and, instead of approaching the 
shoré in the dark, the comical old craft steamed slowly 
along the coast in the middle of the day, the arms of 
her beam engine waving over her high paddle-boxes as 
if semaphoring her advent to the Spaniards. Then, 
selecting a point where a coral reef running along 
outside the shore made landing extremely difficult, and 
where a thick wood with close undergrowth growing 
down to the water’s edge made it dangerous, she cast 
anchor. The horses were thrown overboard, and the 
first was nearly lost through his efforts to have nothing 
to do with the expedition and to swim back to 
Key West. After the horses and the Cubans had 
landed some one suggested that they had forgotten to 
have a landing party. Why should they not have a 
landing party? It was agreed that a landing party 
they should have: so about forty men were sent ashore 
to scramble over the reef and drag their boats over it 
upto their necks in water. Then they scattered into 
the wood and disappeared. One Spaniard was seen. 
After careful cross-examination of several men en- 
gaged, I cannot find evidence of any more having 
been actually viewed. Firing began in the wood, and 
soon the Americans were seen running out back to the 
boats. Then the officer in command of the landing 
party jumped into a boat and rowed back to the ‘‘ Gussie,” 
declaring excitedly that there were a thousand Spaniards 
in the wood, which should be shelled immediately. He 
presented an appearance of undignified indecency owing 
to his trousers being badly torn—the charitably 
imaginative journalists said by a bullet, but to me it 
looked more as if it was the work of a thorn bush. 
Then the armed revenue cutter ‘‘ Manning” opened fire 
from her lately mounted guns. Some of the first shots, 
missing the island of Cuba at 400 yards, struck the 
water between the ship and the shore; but, presumably 
to make the average right, she then sent some shells 
bursting near the sky-line of the inland hills. The 
men on the ‘‘Gussie” fired rifle volleys into the woods 
and killed two or three Spaniards. The remainder 
vanished, and the Americans valiantly entered the 
wood 


It was evidently no place to land the supplies : so the 
old vessel solemnly paraded the coast for the next few 
days, her every movement heliographed along the coast 
by the Spaniards. Of course, there were no insurgents 
foolish enough to get cut up and have the supplies 
lost by coming to meet the silly old thing: so after 
once nearly getting sunk by a shot from a field battery 
when she came close in shore, she returned to Tampa, 
as her water and fodder for the horses and mules were 
running short. 

I had been told that, although there was an absence 
of pipeclay stiffness about the American soldiers, they 
were all right when it came to real work. I was 
certainly gteatly disillusioned by this expedition. Every 
man seemed to think he should have a personal say in 
directing the expedition—the privates were perpetually 
offering suggestions to their officers. They donot know 
howto obey. Orders were given, for instance, on board 
the ‘“‘Gussie” that men were not to smoke on deck 
where the dry fodder was piled up. They totally dis- 
regarded this and smoked everywhere. “Orders were 
given that fresh water was to be saved and not used for 
washing’; yet the men took it for washing all the same. 
They are going one better than Napoleon’s soldiers, 
who each carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack: they 
have taken the batons out, and are all marshals already.. 
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Another ‘amusing thing happened yesterday. Two 
American newspaper men were captured by the 
Spaniards: they belong to a paper whose leading cor- 
respondent has taken a considerable part in advising, 
consulting with, and getting information for, some of 
the commanders of the blockading squadron. The 
**Uncas ” went out yesterday to Havana, and, hoisting 
the sheet of the captain’s bed as a flag of truce, 
began negotiating for the exchange of prisoners. By 
the way, Kelly, the Irish quartermaster, refused to 
obey Lieutenant Brainard’s command to hoist the sheet. 
He said, ‘“‘I won’t do it;” to the command repeated, 
‘*T'll be damned if I do it: I never hoisted a white flag, 
and never will:” so some one else had to hoist it. Then 
Brainard got on board the ‘‘Flecha,” leaving the 
‘* Uncas ” to drift about under the charge of his second 
in command, a schoolmaster up to a few days pre- 
viously. The Spaniards found that Brainard had no 
authority to negotiate for the exchange: so, after 
pointing out this, and carefully and politely explaining 
how such things should be done, sent him back to Key 
West. All this is not war; but the American journals 
think it is magnificent, and still keep writing about 
landing half-a-million men to clean the Spaniards out of 


‘Cuba, and demolishing their ships with broadsides from 


a rifled eighteen-inch quick-firing guns of their turret 
ships. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY.—II. 


‘THE position is more than serious. How is it to be 
remedied? How, that is, are we to secure the 
rehabilitation of our vanishing arable land so necessary 
to our economic, social and national well-being ; and 
how are we to ensure that in time of war the national 
fortress will be indeed a fortress, and not a death-trap ? 
Let us to this second question first. 

Obviously, by some means, we must have a per- 
manent store of wheat in the country, for use in 
emergency, and sufficient in amount to victual the 
country for a prolonged siege. I stated last week that 
we had not in the country more than three weeks” 
supply. That is an exceptionally low stock, even at 
this time of the year, when stocks are always at their 
lowest ; but in normal years the early summer store 
is not much greater. When Lord Winchelsea was 
speaking on the subject in the House of Lords in 1893, 
he estimated that the stock of wheat in the country on 
June 1 in that year was only equal to a month’s supply. 
The National Wheat Stores Committee, summing up 
the evidence on the point in its recently issued report, 
concludes ‘‘ that for six months after the end of March 
in any year the quantity of wheat and flour in the 
country seldom exceeds six weeks’ supply.” Even just 
after harvest, when the stock of wheat in the country 
is highest, the newly gathered grain, equal, after 
deductions for seed to, say, 6,000,000 quarters (in 1896 
it was less than 4} millions), added to the wheat and 
flour in the hands of merchants, millers and bakers, 
equal, say, to 24 million quarters—a very generous allow- 
ance—is only fourteen weeks’ supply. And the highest 
authorities in the corn trade told the Wheat Stores 
Committee that the tendency in recent years has been 
for the store to decrease. The nation has no grounds. 
for feeling comfortable unless it has a six months’ store 
in hand. 

There is one easy and efficient means of ensuring this. 
reserve, and, as far as I can see, only one—the estab- 
lishment of State granaries. It may perhaps be said, 
Why not make an arrangement with the farmers to keep 
a portion of their wheat unsold until after the following 
harvest? But, obviously, it would not be possible by 
this means to accumulate a sufficient reserve until a 
great deal more wheat is grown than at present; if the 
farmers held back all their store it would now only equal 
a two months’ supply. And great difficulties and 
expense would of necessity attend any system of in- 
ducing the farmers to keep the fruits of their industry. 
locked up unprofitably for so long a time, and of seeing 
that these agriculturists did not succumb to the at- 
tractions of a good market—a temptation which would 
arise in an acute form just at the very time of war 
fright, when the need for a big reserve would be most 

ressing. The State reserve, then, must be under rt 
State's ‘direct charge, in State granaries, 
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It will: be well: now to describe the sort of thing 
which is meant when we speak of State granaries, and 
for this purpose we cannot do better than take the 
scheme outlined: by Mr. V. Walbran Chapman in his 
evidence before the Wheat Stores Committee. The 
scheme, to my knowledge, is the offspring of most 
«careful preparation, by a man thoroughly versed in the 
various problems involved, fortified by most valuable 
aid from other authorities both in this country and 
abroad. 

Mr. Chapman proposes that the Government shall 
erect forty granaries, to be situated in districts convenient 
alike to the centres of population and to military guar- 
dianship; for in the troublous times of war rioting 
and looting for food are an-ever present danger. 
{This is another reason against the necessary large 
reserve stores being distributed about the defenceless 
farm buildings of the country.) These granaries would 
be silo granaries, after the modern American fashion, 
except that, in view of the greater dampness of our 
climate, the silos would be constructed of concrete 
instead of wood. The advantage of silos, it may be 
explained to those unacquainted with this method of 
storing grain, is that in these huge bins, with the 
accompanying elevators and band conveyors, the wheat 
is shifted and aired—taken out for a ‘‘ constitutional,” 
so to speak—just as often as is needful and with a 
minimum of trouble and expense, the mechanical 
—— being. of a simple kind, yet much more 
effective for the proper preservation of the grain than 
the old farmers’ system of shovelling the wheat about 
by hand on a floor. 

These forty granaries would have an aggregate 
capacity for holding 10,000,000 quarters of wheat ; but 
Mr. Chapman’s proposal is that the Government’s pur- 
chased store should consist of 8,000,000 quarters, the 
purchase of which should be spread over three years. 
Thereafter one-third should be sold annually and another 
third bought, the marketing operations being so con- 
ducted by simultaneity of sale and purchase as not to 
affect prices. The Government wheat, therefore, would 
never be more than three years.old, and it is contended 
by authorities that properly dried wheat improves up 
to that time. The 2,000,000 quarters’ capacity re- 
maining, Mr. Chapman proposes, should be placed at 
the disposal of farmers in this country for the storage 
of their own wheat, subject to the Government’s right 
in time of war to take it on payment of its value at the 
price current at the day, with an added ten or twenty 
per cent. as compensation for forced sale. The farmer 
‘thus storing his grain would not only get the ad- 
‘vantage of warehousing, but he would also have it 
weighed, inspected, cleaned, dried and graded, and 
generally kept in condition much better than if he stored 
the corn in his own barns. For this warehousing and 
these services a small rent would be charged to cover 
expenses, but not high enough to detract from the ad- 
‘vantages of the scheme to the farmer, while the country 
would get the advantage of so much more wheat being 
added to the national reserve. 

As to the cost of these granaries. Mr. Chapman’s 
estimates are the result of most careful calculation and 
inquiry, and, I should think, may be accepted as being as 
nearly accurate as is possible; for in detail they have 
been fortified by the opinions of engineers and con- 
tractors and other experts. True, Mr. Seth Taylor, 
who likewise brought a State-granary scheme before the 
notice of the Wheat Stores Committee, made his esti- 
mates run into taller figures than those of Mr. Chap- 
man ; but he, unfortunately, based the elements of cost 
on the rates of wages and prices of materials in force 
when he built his mills nearly thirty ago, and assumed 
that those elements of cost had become greater instead 
of less during the intervening years ; whereas as a fact 
nearly every item in the expense has lowered in price, 
some items materially. In Mr. Chapman’s estimate the 
construction and fitting of the forty granaries, with 
cleaning and drying annexes, would be 4,3,900,000 ; the 
‘cost of 8,000,000 quarters of wheat at 35s. a quarter— 
by no means. likely to be an unduly high price in the 
future—is £14,000,000. Thus you get £17,900,000 as 
the capital expenditure involved. The items in the 
annual working expenditure (including maintenance, 
depreciation, insurance, wages, coal, brokerage on 
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sales, &c.) I need not enumerate in detail; the total 
of them is £282,213. But, assuming the farmers to 
avail themselves in full measure of their opportunities for 
storing, there would have to be deducted from this 
annual expenditure a revenue made up of £50,000 for 
the services I have mentioned (on which a charge of 
6d. a quarter would be made) and of £100,000 for 
storage rent, calculated at three halfpence a month for 
a mean term. of eight months. Thus the net annual 
working expenditure would be reduced to £132,213. 
This would not, of course, represent the total annual 
cost to the country, because there would be annual 
charges in respect of the capital expenditure. These 
charges would be met by the issue either of Consols or 
of Terminable Annuities, the former being cheaper than 
the latter. Mr. Chapman thinks the money might be 
got at 2 per cent., in which case the annual charge on 
capital expenditure would be £358,000 a year, or, 
adding the net charge on working expenditure, 
490,213, as representing the total cost to the country. 
If; on the other hand, it proved necessary to issue 
terminable annuities at 2} per cent., the total annual 
cost would be £912,986—less than the cost of a first- 
class cruiser fully armed. Yet the scheme would save 
the necessity of many cruisers. 

This is the plan for national granaries. It may be 
varied in detail, though no variations which I have 
seen appear to be improvements; and Mr. Chapman’s 
scheme, or something very like it, is the solution of a 
most pressing aspect of the national defence problem 
which will, I trust, be offered for the country’s accept- 
ance in the very near future. Hitherto the Government, 
by the mouth of Mr. Balfour, has not only refused to 
countenance the project, but has also refused to ap- 
point a commission or committee to inquire into the 
general question of our food supply in war time; and I 
understand that Mr. Balfour has privately intimated 
that he intends to abide in his obstinacy. But a resolu- 
tion of either House of Parliament would make short 
work of the resolve of Mr. Balfour. And surely, when 
Parliament has the facts and their meaning before 
it, such a resolution will be forthcoming. Mr. Balfour, 
when pressed on the matter, has thrown himself back 
on Mr. Goschen’s assurances that the Navy is equal to 
the task of convoying all needed supplies to our ports. 
Recent criticism on Mr. Goschen’s conception of an 
adequate Navy—the justice of which has been admitted 
by the promise of a Supplementary Estimate—should 
have convinced Mr. Balfour that his Admiralty colleague’s 
optimism is a very uncertain reed to lean upon, and needs 
strengthening by an exercise of independent judgment 
which Mr. Balfour’s utterances indicate he has not given 
to the subject. Efforts will, I understand, be made in 
the House of Commons to get an inquiry into the 
feasibility of national granaries; and meanwhile every 
constituency should give its representative a mandate 
to support a motion to that end. The grain elevators 
of America show the technical practicability of store- 
houses ; Russia’s State granaries are at once a demon- 
stration of the political practicability of the scheme and 
a hint to England, who needs them much more, to 
do likewise. And do not let citizens who hold to Free 
Trade principles fear that in supporting State granaries 
they are countenancing Protection. As an outspoken 
advocate of Protection myself I can assure them that 
State granaries have no more necessary relation to 
Protection than they have to Vivisection. The two 
things are absolutely distinct; indeed, my fear is that 
the establishment of State granaries may weaken the 
prospects of Protection by removing the national- 
defence argument from the list of reasons why free 
He of breadstuffs should be abandoned. 

t will not, I imagine, be necessary to dilate further 
on the obvious advantages accruing from national 
granaries. I will, therefore, in the next article, bring 
to notice the objections which may be urged against 
the proposal. Ernest E. WIL.iams. 


TROUT FISHING: A FEW DISCOVERIES, 
© Bee ~ shore of Loch Voil belied the description by Sir 
Walter Scott when we set forth from it, in a 
fishing-boat, the other morning. It was not a “sullen 
shore.” Through a curtain of light clouds the sun- 
shine fell upon it softly, and, from the rhododendrons 
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on the lawn of Craigruie to the pinewoods of Stronvar, 
the scenery was soft and summerlike, mirthful. Sir 
Walter must have beheld Loch Voil in a storm of wind 
and rain. We ourselves saw it so the other day, for the 
weather of the Highlands is whimsical ; and during the 
half-hour’s sleet-laden blast from the north the whole 
valley in which the lake lies, between ranges of moun- 
tains, was filled with a mysterious gloom. Not a fish 
stirred then. One hears of salmon in Loch Tay rising 
at snowflakes ; but in Voil, apparently, salmon and 
trout alike lie low when the clouds break in fury. They 
lie low at other times also; and that is what I want to 
write about. The morning in question looked as if 
it were the opeping of an ideal fishing day. The wind, 
one must adniit, was not quite true. Being from the 
north, it swirled round the Scarnachliach, at the east of 
the loch, and round Monachyle Méhr at the west ; and 
thus, while the ripple on one half of the water was from 
the west, on the other it was from the east. Still, that 
did not damp our expectations. One had done well 
on Voil amid winds much more complex than that, and 
even when there was little stir in the air at all; and that 
morning the aspect of the water was perfect. Plea- 
santly touched with sunshine, a gentle ripple was 
singing in the bays, and in the open parts the fresh 
wind was breaking the waves into foam. These were 
the very conditions for which, during the night journey 
from London, we had, encouraged by the Weather Fore- 
cast, hoped. Alack! they were deceptive. Scarce a 
fish would rise. In fact, though we fished assiduously 
until evening, our joint basket was not enough to 
furnish forth a course at dinner. Duncan, the boat- 
man, had refrained from criticism all day; but next 
morning he supplied a theory. ‘‘ Did ye see that queer 
cloud restin’ ower Ben Voirlich a’ day?” ‘Yes, 
Duncan.” ‘* Weel, I didna like the look o’ yon. 
And it was thunderin’ aff and on a’ nicht. The fush 
never tak when there’s thunder i’ the air.” 

As it is well to have an excuse to offer when your 
basket is empty, or nearly so, Duncan’s absolution was 
welcome. Besides, it set one thinking. Many a time 
has one found good sport when the thunder was cracking 
about one’s ears and the lightning skipped in the 
corries close at hand. If trout rise merrily in the very 
midst of a storm, why do they invariably sulk when the 
thunder is only “in the air”? The explanation is 
simple ; but it occurred to me only the other day. Trout 
sulk when the storm is gathering from the cause which 
makes men at the Club decline to look at the billiard 
cues during the same weather. The atmosphere lacks 
oxygen, and therefore all sentient life is languid. When 
the lightning has come the sultriness is dispelled ; 
fish and men have something more cheering than car- 
bonic acid gas to breathe; both are in a humour for 
food or play. The same reasoning, I think, explains 
why, as a rule, it is necessary to have a ripple if you 
are to catch trout. The accepted explanation is that 
the ripple conceals the casting line, leaving visible 
to the fish the flies alone; but one has only to 
use one’s eyes to discover that that is no expla- 
nation at all. Even in a gale, if there is sunshine, 
the gut is as easily visible to the human eye as it would 
be in a dead calm ; and to what the human eye can see 
in the water the trout is surely not quite blind. No: 
trout rise in a ripple more readily than in a calm simply 
because the wind is oxygenating the water. Whoso 
doubts this is invited to make an experiment. Let him 
put half-a-dozen live trout into a pail of water. Within 
an hour they will be sickening ; some of them will be 
near death and turning on their backs. A few quarts of 
water plunged a yard-or two through the air into the 

il will make all the trout revive as if by magic. 

e fish want oxygen just as the fellows at the Club 
on a sultry afternoon want a thunderstorm or other 
stimulant. ; ‘ 

_ ‘When the trout are rising freely, it is not so easy to 
find a naturalistic explanation of their habits. That, 
however, is only because good luck is less than bad 
luck in need a justifying theory. On our second 
day last week the baskets filled quite rapidly. As 
one could see from the cloud-drift, the wind'was due 
west, ‘straight down the valley from Argyllshire. It 
was not, as it had been the day before, artificially from 
the west on one half of the lake, and artificially from 
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the east on the other, while in the heavens it was, 
straight from Ben Lawers, northward. That advan- 
tage explained our better sport to some extent, but not 
altogether. It did not explain why I caught only one 
trout to my friend’s three. I can cast as lightly as he 
does, and can strike as reasonably; but I did not 
have so many chances. The trout rose to him much more: 
freely than they rose to me. It did not occur to me until: 
the brave day was done to ask: what flies he had 
been using. When I did ask I found that all three 
of his flies were pale duns with bodies of gold 
tinsel and black hackle. All three! The sly man 
had found out, by chance, what fly it was that the 
trout sought, and, while I had been changing flies 
every ten minutes, he had changed only once, and 
that to have the right lure in three places at every 
cast. This taught me a lesson, and confuted the 
‘* Spectator.” A few years ago the ‘‘ Spectator” noted 
that trout often rise at an artificial fly unlike any 
natural insect that is on the water ; inferred, therefore, 
that trout like variety in their diet; and argued that it is 
wiser to fish with a fly which is not on the water than 
to act according to the hint of nature. After dinner on 
the night of our second day on Loch Voil reference 
to a standard work brought out the fact that a natural 
fly of which my friend’s pale dun was an exact imita- 
tion was due on the lochs in the beginning of June. 
Perhaps owing to the want of heat, it had not been on 
the water that day; but the trout, which know the 
seasons as unerringly as crows and dogs know Sunday, 
had been expecting it. That is why they rose eagerly 
at the imitation. The first qualification of an expert 
fisherman is that he has in memory the time at which 
each fly is due. As there are often rises of four or 
five quite different flies in a single day, that is a qualifi- 
cation not easily attained. W. Hopcson. 


MATINEE. 


| eas the night-haunt where vapours crowd 
The airy outskirts of the earth 
A winding caravan of cloud 
Rose when the morning’s punctual hearth 
Began to charm the wind and skies 
With odours fresh and golden dyes. 


It made a conquest of the sun, 
And tied his beams ; but, in the game 
Of hoodman-blind, the rack, outdone,, 
Beheld the brilliant captive claim 
Forfeit on forfeit, as he pressed 
The mountains to his burning breast. 


Above the path by vapours trod 
A ringing causey seemed to be, 
Whereby pa orient, silver-shod, 
Rode out across the Atlantic sea, 
An embassy of valour sent 
Under the echoing firmament. 


And while the hearkener divined 

_ Aclanging cavalcade on high, 

This rush and trample of the wind 
Arose among the tree-tops nigh, 

For mystery is the craft profound, 

The sign, and ancient trade of sound. 


An unseen roadman breaking flint, 
_ If echo and the winds conspire 
To dedicate his morning’s stint, . 
May. beat a tune out, dew and fire 
So wrought that heaven might lend an ear 
And Ariel hush his harp to hear. | 
Joun Davipson. 
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‘.LIFE:ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—XIV. 

A Contrast AND A Morat. 
ilar is no more. effective way of showing the 
i advantages to be gained from the careful selection 
of a life office than by making a definite comparison 
between a good office and an indifferent one. We will 
therefore compare the Scottish Amicable Society with 
the General Life Assurance Company. We do not 
thereby imply that the Scottish Amicable, from a policy- 
holder’s point of view, is the best or the General the 
worst of life offices. 

The General Life Assurance Company recently made a 
valuation of its liabilities, calculating its mortality by the 
Healthy Males Table of the Institute of Actuaries, and 
assuming that 3 per cent. interest would be earned upon 
the funds. The whole of the difference between the net 
premiums on this basis and the premiums actually 
charged by the office is reserved for future expenses and 
profits, and consequently no exception can be taken to 
the methods of valuation employed. Formerly interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent. was assumed, and the change 
to the 3 per cent. basis involved an addition to the 
reserves of £60,000, with the result that the total surplus 
is shown to be £81,000 instead of £141,000 which it 
would otherwise be. Had the old basis of valuation 
been retained it is probable that the bonuses to partici- 
pating policy-holders would have been slightly increased, 
but under present circumstances it is probably the case 
that the miserable bonus of the previous ten years will 
be decreased. But calculating on the basis of the 
bonuses declared in 1892 a whole-life policy effected at 
age thirty at a premium of ten pounds a year amounts 
to £4401 to start with, increasing to £472 at the end 
of twenty years, while the same premium for age forty 
at entry gives a policy for £306 at the commencement 
and £365 after twenty years. 

The Scottish Amicable on the other hand, for a 
premium of £10 a year, gives at age thirty a policy of 
£387, increasing in twenty years to £514, and at age 
forty gives £302 the first year, increasing to £402 after 
twenty years. This comparison is all in favour of the 
General because the reversionary bonuses of the General 
have hitherto been distributed on a system that causes 
them to decrease with the duration of the policy, 
while the Scottish Amicable bonuses are declared on the 
compound-bonus system whereby they increase as the 
policy gets older. 

But an even more striking contrast is to be noted 
between the bonus-earning powers of the two offices. 
Even on a 3} per cent. basis the provision made by 
the General for future expenses and profits was only just 
about the same proportion of the premiums as the ex- 
penditure actually incurred,while on a 3 per cent. basis, 
unless some special additional provision is made, the 
margin for this purpose will be even less than before. 
In other words, the General are providing for an ex- 
penditure of something like 20 per cent. of the premium 
income and are actually spending the whole of this per- 
centage. The Scottish Amicable on the other hand set 
aside for future expenses and profits over 24 per cent. of 
the premium income, and are spending less than 
14 per cent., so that 10 per cent. of the premium 
income is steadily accumulating for surplus in the 
Scottish Amicable, while no surplus, or scarcely any 
surplus, is being contributed to surplus from this source 
in the case of the General. 

A similar state of affairs prevails in regard to interest. 
The report of the General states that ‘‘ interest at the 
rate of £4 15. 3d. was realised on the investments as a 
whole,” but the important thing for policy-holders to 
consider is the interest earned upon the total funds, 
both invested and uninvested, since if a company has a 
large amount of money uninvyested the effect upon 
surplus is the same as if a lower rate of interest 
were earned upon the investments. The report states 
that the average rate of interest realised on the com- 
pany’s life assurance fund during the five years of the 
valuation period was 44 os. 3d. per cent., but if we 
@alculate the rate of interest earned during 1897 upon 
the mean of the total funds, deducting income tax from 
the interest, we find that the rate earned was only 
43 16s..1d. per cent. Under these circumstances it 
was obvidusly essential only to: assume 3 per cent. in 
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upon the funds as a contribution to surplus due to the 
rate of interest assumed being lower than the rate 
earned. Treating the Scottish Amicable figures in the 
same way, we find that the rate of interest earned upon 
the funds in 1897 was, after deduction of income tax, 
43 17s. 11d. per cent. as compared with the 24 per 
cent. assumed in making the valuation, thus giving 
a contribution to surplus of £1 7s. 11d. per cent. per 
annum, as compared with a contribution of only 16s. 
1d. per cent. in the case of the General. 

What the relative experience of the two companies 
has been in the matter of mortality we have not suffi- 
cient data to say. During 1897 both companies seem 
to have had favourable experience. The General ex- 
pected 433 deaths, and only 409 occurred, the expe- 
rience thus being just over 94 per cent. of the expecta- 
tions. In the case of the Scottish Amicable the 
experience was only 73 per cent. of the expectations ; 
thus, so far as we are able to judge, on this point also 
the Scottish Amicable is considerably in advance of 
the General. 

To the considerations already mentioned must be 
added the fact that the shareholders of the General 
are entitled to four-fifths of the surplus from the par- 
ticipating branch of the business, and the whole profits 
from the non-participating and annuity departments. 
This amounts to 419,436, from which it is possible 
that £4270 has to be deducted for the benefit of the 
policy-holders, though whether this is so or not the 
report does not make very clear. In any case at least 
415,000 is paid for the five years out of the premiums, 
which amount altogether to about £888,000. This is 
equivalent to nearly 1} per cent. of the total premium 


_income. The shareholders’ dividends may amount to 


more than this, but they are certainly not less, and this 
is a reduction from the policy-holders’ profits which has 
no counterpart in the case of the Scottish Amicable, 
which is a purely mutual society. 

Therefore, whether we consider the bonuses actually 
declared in the past, or the bonus-earning power for 
the future, or the financial strength of the two com- 
panies, it is abundantly apparent that the Scottish 
Amicable is by a very long way the better company 
of the two, and the prospects for its policy-holders are 
far better than the prospects of insurers in the General. 
We might have taken many other pairs of offices and 
made comparisons on similar lines, and the result 
would have been to demonstrate in the same emphatic 
fashion the advisability of seeking expert advice before 
taking a life policy. The differences between some 
offices are really very large, and it is foolish of people 
to invest their money to little advantage when a small 
amount of trouble or inquiry would enable them to 
invest it advantageously. Thus, in 1897, the General 
issued 1236 new policies, assuring £556,703, the pre- 
miums. on which amount to £25,468. Now it is a 
practical certainty that almost every one of these 
1200 policy-holders could have assured to much 
better advantage in some other office than the General. 
The Scottish Amicable, on the other hand, issued only 
735 new policies, assuring the sum of £515,945, thus 
proving that policy-holders do not select the best 
offices. They rather ignore insurance altogether until 
they are persuaded into it by importunate agents who 
get business, not in proportion to the merits of their 
respective offices, but in proportion to the energy and 
‘*push” they display in the sale of their wares. 

_ Asomewhat curious question arises as to the morality 
of directors, managers, and agents of offices in selling 
policies which they know as a certainty must yield 
returns very far short of the results of policies issued 
by some of their competitors ; one. would think it must 
frequently go against the grain to persuade people to 
make bad investments in order to put commission into 
one’s own pocket or to forward the interests of an office 
in which one is interested. It seems to us very much 
like robbing a man of ten or fifteen per cent. of the pre- 
miums that he pays in order to benefit oneself. Of 
course, it is business; but such methods strike us as 
peculiarly disagreeable in connexion with life assurance, 
which, after all, has something about it a little different 
from mere speculation, inasmuch-as it frequently involves 
a more or less serious tax forthe express purpose of pro- 
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viding as much as possible (although the maximum is 
usually inadequate) in the way of provision for a man’s wife 
and children after his death. Happily, there is a spirit 
of honesty and fair dealing widely prevalent among the 
best insurance officials. 'We know from personal ex- 
perience that there are many agents who decline to work 
for an inferior office, because they cannot feel comfort- 
able in recommending people to make what they know 
to be a bad investment; and partly for this reason, 
partly because of the extra trouble involved in selling 
policies of weak offices, the inferior companies have to 
pay extravagantly high commissions for the introduc- 
tion of business, thereby making a bad position worse 
and at the same time bribing people to do what many 
men decline to do at any price. 


THE OPERA. 


WE have been doing many exciting things at the 
Opera of late, the first of which was the intro- 
duction of Miss Ternina to the London public. I have 
known Miss Ternina as an artist for some years. I 
saw her first at Munich in the part of Senta, and ad- 
mired her hugely. Since then I have seen her in many 
parts both in Wagner and in Mozart, and I have never 
ceased to appreciate that she has an array of qualities 
which in combination go to make up the artistic per- 
sonality of one among the greatest operatic actors of 
our time. But, with all that preparation, I was beyond 
all measure suprised by her Isolde. This is certainly 
the highest level to which she has yet attained, and 
indeed it is not easy to conceive another Isolde more 
exquisitely attuned than this. She has, in the first 
place, the natural dignity of the consummate stage 
artist. She knows, as it were by the accumulation of a 
thousand experiences, exactly how to move, to pose, to 
gesticulate with perfect correctness at any given 
moment. That is the first superficial impression one 
derives. She adds to this sort of unerring correct- 
ness, this intelligent preparation, a warmth, a ten- 
derness, a passion and a power of spontaneous tragedy 
which you find only in artists of the rarest quality. 
Nor does this sense of correctness which she makes 
you aware of mar in any way the spontaneousness 
of which I have spoken. On the contrary, it heightens 
and colours her every action. She never leaves you 
with any uncomfortable sensation of excess or ex- 
aggeration. Van Dyck, for example, is as spon- 
taneous as actor can be—who more so? And yet, 
when he rushes, for example, from the Singers’ Hall 
in ‘‘ Tannhauser,” I am quite prepared to believe that 
he will do the whole journey to Rome turning catherine- 
wheels through the ploughed fields of Italy. But Ter- 
nina’s spontaneity rather shines through ‘‘ veils of thinnest 
lawn ;” it is bound and restrained, as the morning light 
is bound and restrained, by the most insubstantial of 
mists. Sometimes at the moment you forget, or rather 
become unconscious of, this warning note in her per- 
sonality ; but you always remember it afterwards, and 
it is really there at all times influencing the hearer un- 
awares. The rare point about this wonderful per- 
formance was that she was the perfect Isolde in all her 
moods, Sucher, for example, splendid and breathlessly 
impressive as she was, showed us the Isolde of one 
great, sweeping, tragic mood; even in her love she was 
an imperial creature. Nordica, to take the other Isolde 
of this season, is less she of passion than she of tender 
and clinging affection. The anger of the first act and the 
tragedy of the last are a little outside her, though she 
acts them well enough. But Ternina is equally great, 
equally consummate in all the swift changes that pass 
over the sea-surface of Isolde’s soul, and her sincerity 
is tremendous. From the vocal point of view, too, she 
is so admirable that it suffices to say that her singing is 
t of her complete conception of the character, that 
it is worthy of her attained ideal of the passionate, 
tender, and tragic development of Isolde. I have never 
heard the love duet of the second act sung so exquisitely 
before ; she inspired Jean de Reszke to splendid efforts, 
and you simply had to lose your faculty of criticism 
under the emotional stress of such an achievement. 

On Monday we took the plunge, and Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius’s favourably advertised first Cyclus of ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” started upon its career. Every- 
thing was done, in advertisement language, ‘‘ accordiag 
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to announcement.” ‘‘Das Rheingold” began at half- 
past eight, and finished punctually to the second on the 
stroke of eleven, and there was no interval. A word 
about the stage-management is necessary first, for 
‘*Das Rheingold” is the most difficult to mount of all 
the sections of the Tetralogy, and one was naturally a 
little sceptical about the Covent Garden resources to 
effect anything like a decent stage interpretation. Con- 
sider for a moment the conditions under which this 
London theatre—this representative London theatre—is 
labouring at present. It is let on a yearly tenancy to 
what I presume to be the most desirable of tenants. 
Now, the stage is an old one. There is no electric 
light. There is no adequate machinery for quick 
changes of scene—witness the kind of goblin ‘‘ Sab- 
bot””— which we witness invariably in the change 
of the first act of ‘‘ Tannhauser ”—and every effect has 
therefore to be produced by highly primitive processes, 
Moreover, can you expect a tenant, whose lease is only 
worth a year’s purchase, to introduce any elaborate 
system either of electricity or of mechanical appli- 
ances, into the theatre ? The excellence of the mounting 
of ‘‘Das Rheingold” was surprising; each separate 
scene was good, the rock scene of Valhalla being par- 
ticularly beautiful. The difficulty, of course, lay in the 
actual changing, and, as extreme simplicity had here 
been studied, we had only to put up with the necessary 
noise of human beings instead of the quiet and inevitable 
smoothness of machinery. The Rhine-scene with 
which the work opens was engrossingly verisimilar, the 
chief blot here being Alberich’s ascent of the rock 
by am obvious lift. Here, where machinery was 
quite inartistic, was the one passage in which it 
was most superfluously employed. There was so solid 
a rainbow in the last scene that I was convinced that 
Wotan and his gods intended really to cross by it into 
Valhalla ; but they funked even that solidity at the last 
moment. The business of picking up the sword’ in 
this scene was also introduced, by the way. The point 
is a small one, and I should not have mentioned it but 
for the terrifying letter sent by Mr. Jameson, to the 
‘*Westminster,” in which he declares that so to read 
Wagner’s purpose is vulgar and fatuous—first, because 
Wagner never intended it; second, because the Nibe- 
lungs manufactured only from precious metals; and 
third, because Mr. Jameson has personal views on the 
use of /ett-motif. Towhich itis answered: that Wagner 
deliberately sanctioned the business at Bayreuth, and, 
after all, Wagner and not Mr. Jameson wrote the 
‘‘Ring;” that the Nibelungs did not confine their 
attention to the precious metals ; for (1) the Tarnhelm 
was made in Nibelheim; and (2) Minie expressly says, 
in ‘‘ Siegfried,” that he himself had actually forged 
swords—‘‘ Das beste Schwert das je ich geschweisst,” 
etc. The point, as I say, is unimportant, but it is as 
well to be always accurate, if that is at all possible. 

The cast of ‘‘ Das Rheingold” was in some respects 
admirable, in others weak. I thought the best by far 
were Van Rooy as Wotan and Marie Brema as Fricka. 
Van Rooy clearly did not put forth all his splendid vocal. 
powers, but he was dignified and impressive. Miss 
Brema was, if anything, too much of the loving wife, 
she lacked the intense domestic strictness which 
attends the footsteps of the virtuous Fricka, and she 
seemed for ever in a winning and pliant mood, always: 
ready to forgive Wotan on the smallest provocation. 
One could only feel that she had married Wotan the 
week before. Still, there were her brilliant intelligence, 
her fine voice, her dramatic feeling, all ranged on the 
side of persuasiveness and effect. The Rhine maidens 
sang extremely well according to the best-known 
German methods, and the glimpse one got of Brener’s 
Minie was interesting. Herr Nebe’s Alberich was 
acted with sternness and severity, but he gabbled the 
part in preference to singing it. The giants were poor. 
Van Dyck’s Loge was brilliantly acted, with rare 
humour and quickness. Mottl, the wonderful, the 
magician, conducted; but I purpose to reserve any 
detailed consideration of him till next week, when the 
whole triology —‘‘ Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and 
‘*Gétterdammerung”"—can be treated together. It 
suffices to say that Covent Garden has probably not 
seen such a conductor before. 


Is it possible that the Opera management purposes. 
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to carry out its advertised scheme of producing two 
acts of ‘*La Nozze” and ‘‘ Cavalleria” on Monday? 
Two acts of Mozart’s masterpiece dragged out of their 
place to make a fool’s holiday! Well, well; let us 
have the second act of ‘‘ Tristan” and the mad scene 
from ‘‘ Lucia” together at once while we are about it. 
Ternina and Melba could then appear on the same 
night. The thing is monstrous : it is fiendish. 


V. B. 
AMBASSADOR.” 


PN FITBER the aristocracy nor the mob goes to the 

play in such numbers as would induce a London 
manager to cater for either of them especially : it is the 
middle class which vastly predominates in the classic 
trinity of playgoers. And to the middle-class High 
Life is a permanent obsession. Its own superiors have 
an awful, an exquisite fascination for the middle-class. 
At its breakfast it will linger over every sentence in the 
sOcial gossip, casting but a nervous glance at the police 
reports. The columns which describe the doings of its 
own epitome at St. Stephen’s delight it not at all. It 
knows all about itself. And thus the London man- 
ager, its dependent, knows that any play whose action 
passes in Carlton House Terrace or St. James’s 
Square is likelier far to run well than a _ play 
of humbler venue. I share with my class-mates 
their fond sentiment for the ‘‘Upper Ten”; indeed, I 
may say that I have a lion’s share of that sentiment, for 
in me aristolatryis not merely natural and circumstantial, 
but temperamental also—it is the direction to which my 
sense of beauty draws me. Were I admitted to the 
beau monde, the whole spell would no doubt be broken. 
But to me, who have never been suffered to sit down to 
dinner with titled persons, except at the Hotel Metropole 
for some public charity,—to me, whose one visit 
to a ‘Stately Home of England” was paid with 
other tourists when the family was not in residence— 
the beau monde seems always the finest subject-matter 
for literary or dramatic art. And a strong preference 
in subject-matter is bound to influence a critic, de- 
spite himself. I know that I cannot write quite 
soberly about such a play as that which Mrs. 
Craigie has given to the St. James’s. The mere 
title of the play undermines my judgment — ‘‘ The 
Ambassador,” the British Ambassador to Rome, spend- 
ing his leave in Paris, staying with Lady Beauvedere, at 
** Lady Beauvedere’s residence in the Champs Elysées.” 
Theprogramme, too, xominum illustrissimorum catalogus, 
moves me more deeply than a programme should. 
Such titles as Lord St. Orbyn, Sir William Beauvedere, 
Sir Charles de Lorme, Lord Lavensthorpe, Lord Regie 
Niton, Lady Gwendoline Marleaze, the Princess Vendra- 
mini and the Duchess of Hampshire mean very much to 
me and would incline me to love the play that contains 
them, even if that play were vulgarly written. I have 
seen plays in which the characters, bearing high 
names, might as well have been called Mr. Brown, 
Mrs. Jones, and Miss Robinson, for any distinction 
with which their author had endowed them. I have 
liked even such obvious imposture better than crude, 
unassuming reality. But in Mrs. Craigie’s play there 
is no imposture. The bearers of her titles behave as 
such, and the phases dnd experiences through which she 
puts them would be unnatural in a miz/ieu less exalted. 
Artistically, then, Mrs. Craigie is quite justified in her 
choice of milieu. Nor do I agree with those critics who 
have objected that the title of her play is inappropriate. 
I know that the Ambassador, who is the hero, does not 
exercise any official function in the course of the play’s 
action. But, as Mrs. Craigie presents him, he is a 
man whose character has been formed to a great extent 
by his profession, and his profession is in itself an effec- 
tive foil to his actions : there is more romance in the love 
of an Ambassador for a young girl than there would be 
in that of (say) a mere Marquis. I thought that 
Mr. Alexander played the part of the Ambassador most 
‘admirably. He is always at his best in love scenes, and 
here he has two or three very beautiful love-scenes to 
play. But I wish he would not assume a single eye-glass 
for the part. It does not disguise him, if that was-his 
abject. I know that there is a tradition that a diplomat 
“Must wear an eye-glass; also that he must wear a 
moustache and a barbiche. Mr. Alexander ought to 
wear all three or none at all. Personally, I think ‘he 
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ought to wear none at all. Playgoers are so used to his 
face that they do not like to see it tampered with: it 
belongs to the nation, as who should say. Absolute dis- 
guise, were it necessary to the part, might be tolerated, 
but half-measures are merely irritating. Besides, dis- 
guise is right only in the case of an actor who 
impersonates. An actor who does not do that is 
artistically justified in always wearing his own face. 
Mr. Alexander is one of the actors whose strength lies 
in grafting every part they play upon their own person- 
alities, not one of those who graft their own per- 
sonalities upon their every part. Which of these two 
forms of acting is the truer form is an academic ques- 
tion which I am not going to discuss. There is 
much to be urged in favour of either form, and 
examples — both of living and of dead actors— 
might be quoted in favour of either form. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Alexander is one of the 
personal actors. I trust, therefore, that he will 
(figuratively) drop his eye-glass. I thought that all the 
members of the caste acted well. If I were asked, off- 
hand, when and where I had seen a better zngénue than 
is Miss Fay Davis in this play, I might be at a loss for 
an answer. The part is in itself quite exquisite and 
enchanting, but, much as a part is, it is not everything. 
The reason why most zugénues are awful is not that 
their parts are always bad, but that the ordinary young 
lady cannot be herself on the stage before the time comes 
when she is no longer a young lady. All credit, then, 
to Miss Fay Davis for her prematurity in art. Mr. 
H. B. Irving’s acting in the part of Sir William Beauve- 
dere I liked very much indeed, though not quite so 
much as I liked Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s criticism of it. 
‘*T have never read Mr. Meredith’s ‘Egoist,’” says 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘but it struck me that this is 
just what Mr. Meredith meant.” I have read ‘‘The 
Egoist,” but, not being an Irish Member, I cannot 
answer for Mr. Meredith. I have seen ‘‘The Am- 
bassador,” but I cannot even answer for Mrs. Craigie. 
However, I thought that Mr. H. B. Irving gave 
a very clever interpretation of the part that Mrs. 
Craigie had written. I have not always cared for 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s performances. I often think that 
hhis early reading for the Bar was bad for his dramatic 
talent. Asa jeune premier, he has sometimes seemed 
to me too magisterial, too judicial even, in his manner. 
Perhaps he has rather too strong a personality for his 
years. Seeing him in a part such as that which he is 
playing now, one can but acknowledge his great intelli- 
gence: here his peculiar mannerisms, his air as of one 
about to assume the black cap or to inquire ‘‘ Who is 
Connie Gilchrist?” are by no means amiss. Miss 
Violet Vanbrough and Miss Hilda Rivers and Mr. 
Esmond are all quite effective in their parts. Mr. 
Fred. Terry does all that he can ‘with the part 
of Major Lascelles—but, Heavens, what .a part! 
Enigmatic characters are all very well in real life, but 
they are among the things which a dramatist must 
avoid. In a theatre one has no time for detective 
psychology. The author must make his characters 
reveal themselves to one. Except that he was there to 
do certain necessary things in the third act, one could 
say nothing of Major Lascelles. Mr. Fred Terry is so 

ood an actor and has so fine a presence that he 
is peculiarly unsuited to a shadow’s part. He cannot 
efface himself. There he is acting—with nothing to act. 
There he is, with his buoyant, elastic tread, and 
shoulders regardless of expanse—to what purpose ? 
A less gifted actor would not make the insignifi- 
cance of the part so obvious. But I think that the 

art of Major Lascelles is the only point at which 

rs. Craigie fails through inexperience. For the rest, 
she seem to have achieved through sure instinct for the 


stage that which most dramatists only learn from years 


of bitter experience. This makes her play all the 
fresher and more delightful. That she is witty and 
writes well, every one knew before. But that her wit 
and her literary style would lose nothing through trans- 
lation to another medium, one would hardly have ex- 
pected. Perhaps one over-rates the wit of her characters. 
When a Peer makes a joke one, is apt to laugh more 
loudly and more readily than at jokes made by one’s 
equals in station. . Whether the aristocracy is so witty 
as Mrs. Craigie suggests. 1do not know. There is a 
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‘kind of tradition in the middle-class that the aristocracy 
is dull. That is a tradition bred of jealousy, 
and I see no reason to suppose that the conver- 
sation of the aristocracy is inferior to that of 
the middle-class. Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, and Mr. 
Mallock have accustomed us to the witty aristocrat in 
fiction. In ‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan” Mr. Oscar 
Wilde introduced the witty aristocrat to the stage. 
Between ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” and ‘‘ The Ambas- 
sador ” several critics have drawn comparison, and such 
comparison was of course inevitable. Each play was 
produced at the St. James’s, and each was a first serious 
essay in drama made by a writer who had gained dis- 
tinction in literature, and in the one, as in the other, 
there is wit, style and natural instinct for the technique 
of drama. But the likeness of the two plays is only 
superficial. In Mr. Wilde’s dramatic work there was 
always a certain insolence, a disdain for his medium. He 
made all his characters talk as he wrote—their wit was 
always his wit ; and their longer speeches were always 
prose-poems. Mrs. Craigie, on the other hand, makes 
every one of her characters witty according to his or her 
temperament, and writes for them speeches which, 
though musical, are not unlike the speeches which 
people do make, now and again, in real life. Mr. Wilde 
showed little interest in psychology, and he regarded 
life, sometimes from the poet’s standpoint, with large 
emotion, sometimes from the standpoint of a philoso- 
pher. But Mrs. Craigie cares much for psychology, 
and life she regards only through a haze of pretty 
sentimentalism and prettier cynicism. I cannot imagine 
a better equipment than Mrs. Craigie’s for the writing 
of comedies. I think that Mrs. Craigie was born to 
write perfect little comedies. A rare distinction! I 
hope she will not be induced to despise her true gift, 
and to essay heavy tasks. I see that Mr. Archer is 
already hinting that she ought to do something 
heavy. That is so like Mr. Archer. It is so like most 
critics. Almost every critic spends his time in implor- 
ing or commanding artists to do something different 
from what they are doing. I do hope that Mrs. Craigie 
will profit by the awful example of Mr. Pinero, and 
will not fall under the spell of Mr. Archer’s prose- 
lytising eye. I have my misgivings. I have noted 
with concern that in her recent books she has shown a 
certain restiveness, a certain contempt for her own 
métier, How many charming talents have been spoiled 
by the instilled desire to do ‘‘ important” work! Some 
ople are born to lift heavy weights. Some are born to 
juggle with golden balls. The lifters are far more 
numerous in England than are the jugglers. Mrs. 
Craigie is one of the few good jugglers we have. She 
should not try to lift heavy weights. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“THERE are signs that the stock markets are approach- 
ing a period of greater activity than has prevailed 
for some time past. The week has been mainly occupied 
by the details of the settlement, but now that this is 
out of the way, both dealers and jobbers seem to be 
expecting more business during the next account, in 
spite of its being a nineteen-day one. War news 
of the week has not had much effect upon quotations, 
and the general political situation, although it is not 
clear, is not in any quarter considered to be threaten- 
ing. The almost utter cessation of public buying 
recently is difficult to explain. It would seem as if, for 
the time being at any rate, the Stock Exchange has 
fallen into disrepute, and that the public has taken a 
peter tohave nothing more to do with stocks and shares. 

e sensation of the week has, of course, been the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Hooley, but this event has had 
practically no effect upon quotations. It is generally 
understood that Mr. Hooley holds very few shares in 
any of the companies with which he has been connected 
and consequently there is no expectation of a depres- 
sion in prices due to realisations on his account. 


Money remains abundant and although the weekly 
statement of the Bankof England shows no great change, 
the position of the central establishment continues to 
grow stronger. No change was made on Thursday in 
‘the Bank rate, which remains at 3 -per cent., but the 
indications are that before long another reduction in the 
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rate may be expected ; the discount houses have already 
lowered their rates for deposits 4 per cent. Nearly 
half a million of gold was received at the Bank from 
abroad,and the reserve has increased £1, 289,712 during 
the week, whilst the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
has risen 1°29 per cent. to 49°18 per cent. 


The settlement in Home Railways was a cheerful one 
for speculators for the rise. Rises were general 
throughout the list, the only important exception 
being Great Westerns, which fell 2} during the fort- 
night in consequence of the South Wales coal strike. 
Taff Vale also fell 2 points for the same reason. South 
Easterns showed the biggest improvement, the De- 
ferred rising 2} to 113} and the Ordinary 2 to 152, 
Chatham second Preference also rose 2 points, whilst 
amongst the Heavies North Easterns with a rise of 2} 
was easily first. Almost allother stocks showed improve- 
ments from a half to one point. Cheaper money is no 
doubt the main reason for the improvement in Home 
Rails, but the better political situation has also had 
its effect. The traffic receipts of the week have not 
been of the usual satisfactory character, except in the 
cases of the North Eastern and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire lines. The North Western shows a decrease 
of £32,000, the Great Western of £19,000, and the 
Midland of £17,000. 


YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p. c. 

1897 8 June & 

Great Northern ...... 4 6 6 
Great Northern Deferred... 2 8S wer 
Brighton Deferred............ 377 319 
Midland Deferred ............ 88} 316 3 
Caledonian Deferred ......... 314 © 
Great Western ............... 164}...... 3.12 11 
North Eastern ............+++ GB 3 11 
North Western ............... 1984...... 311 9 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 54 ...... 3.10. 5 
Brighton Ordinary............ 186 ...... g 10 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 3 F 3 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 1204...... 3 6 4 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 35 8 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}}...... 3 411 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... 
Midland Preferred ............ 218 3 
Great 1205 218 o 
Metropolitan ...... 216 9 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... _ 249 


In American Rails making-up prices emphasisedi the 
fact to which we have already drawn attention, that 
prices have been pushed up to a remarkably high level. 
With the single exception of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Preference, every description of Americans showed a 
considerable rise during the past account. Northern 
Pacific Preferred led the way with a rise of 4}, and 
Northern Pacific Common Stock and Denver Preference 
followed closely with a rise of 44 each. Milwaukees 
improved 3 points, Union Pacific Preferred 3}. The 
pace has, however, been too rapid to last, and during 
the week there has been a slight relapse in spite of the 
favourable war news. The early termination of the war 
has practically been already discounted in the price of 
American shares, and unless quotations go considerably 
lower before Spain ‘‘climbs down” prices cannot be 
much affected by the actual cessation of hostilities. In 
view of the present position it seems probable that the 
‘‘bears” are more likely to make profits in this 
department than the “ bulls.” 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 


Price Price 

Railway. 28 January. 8 June. ence. 
Atchison and Topeka ..... 
Central. Pacific 148 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... OE 
Illinois Central ........-...... ... 1085... 
New York Geatral............ 112 


North Pacific Preference... 
Wabash Preference ...,..... 194 
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11 June, 1898 
Net YIELD OF AMERICAN RAILWAys. 
Dividends Price Yield 
Company. paid 1897. 8 June. per 7. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.P. 5 ...... 417.1 
Illinois Central ............... © 108} ...... 412 1 
Atchison Adjustment......... GOR 4 710 
Pennsylvania ($50) ......... 4 3 8 
Denver Preference............ 528 316 o 
New York Central............ 44.06 
Southern Preference ......... 219 8 


Amongst Industrials the principal movements during 
the past account were in Welsbachs and J. & P. Coats. 
Welsbachs Ordinary rose 3} points on the fortnight, the 
Deferred 1 i, and the Preference 2. There is a very ge- 
neral belief that the new developments in connexion with 
incandescent gas-lighting are of great importance, and 
we anticipate that Welsbachs Ordinary will before long 
be quoted 5 WW at over 120. At present they stand at 
113. J. &. P. Coats’ Ordinary rose 2} on the account, 
and Russian Oils 1}. There has been a good deal of 
talk in the City about Whiteley’s, which it is rumoured 
will be floated as a company before very long. It is 
even stated that a big combination is on foot, and 
that, by an amalgamation of Whiteley’s with Harrod’s, 
the ‘‘ biggest store on earth” will be established. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Viela 
1897. ice cent. 

Per 8 June. & od 
10 1 8 7 
Bovril Deferred............ 8 

Do. Ordinary ......... i 79 4 
Linotype Deferred (45) 9 : 7 6 00 
Mazawattee Tea ......... Biase 5 16 4 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 174 «.. 37 514 7 
National Telephone(£5) 6 +. = 5 5 6 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10() .. I 5 6 8 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 12 se 2 - 5 6 8 
Spiers & Pond (£10) _ 10... 410 8 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 4 ow. 
Swan & Edgar............. | ae I 4 810 
Jones & Higgins ......... 445 
J. & P. Coats (#10) :... 20 60 3 6 8 


(') Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The South African Market still remains in a condition 
of suspended animation, but in spite of the lack of 
business prices have not fallen to any great extent, and 
it may therefore be concluded that the position is strong. 
When activity is resumed in this department a consider- 
able rise in the prices of all the better-class shares is 
certain. Changes during the last account were very 
irregular. Rand Mines, which may always be taken as 
an index of the state of the market, rose } during the 
fortnight, but the deep levels in some cases showed 
slight falls, Robinson Deep dropping } to 9, and 
Geldenhuis Deep 3 to 7}. Crown Deep, however, rose 
to 113. The crushings for the month show no par- 
ticular features with the exception of the Robinson 
Deep’s first return. The output in general shows no 
falling off, and since an abundance of rain has now 
fallen on the Rand the water difficulty is quite at an end. 
The Van Ryn return is worthy of especial notice. Under 
the new management this mine is making rapid progress, 
and may now be relied upon to give steady and in- 
creasing returns. Working costs have been reduced to 
under 20s. a ton, and by careful sorting, the yield is 
being raised and will-be undoubtedly maintained at a 
very profitable level. As soon as the development of 
the two properties, the Van Ryn and the Van Ryn West, 
is far enough advanced the full mill of 120 stamps will 
be run, and’ the estimate of profits which we have 
already given with regard to this mine will be realised 
and probably surpassed. 


The first crushing of the Robinson Deep is now pub- 
lished, and fully bears ‘out all we have said at vafious 
the great value of this property. 
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During May and part of April 40 stamps were at work 
for 41 days. They crushed 8620 tons of ore, and the total 
yield was 7739 ounces of gold. This is a very fine 
result for the first crushing, especially when it is noted 
that the return from the slimes is not included in the 
total. The yield works out at very nearly 18 dwts. to 
the ton, and with the addition of the yield from the 
slimes plant, and the improvement which may be ex- 
pected when the mill ‘has been at work for some time, a 
yield of one ounce to the ton may be confidently antici- 
pated. Witha yield of only 18 dwts., however, when 
the full mill of 200 stamps is at work, the estimate of 
profits we gave at the beginning of the year will be 
exceeded. Allowing 25s. per ton for working costs, 
the mine should make a profit of nearly £80,000 a 
month, or nearly £1,000,000a year. The estimated divi- 
dends of 200 per cent. given in our table of the probable 
yield of the deep-level mines will therefore easily be 
earned. The result of the first crushing should send 
the price of Robinson Deeps up to a much higher level 
than that at which they have stood for some time past. 


EsTIMATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


Estimated Price, Life of mek 
ima’ e 
Dividends. 8 June. Mine. Net 
er 
Per Cent. Years. Cent. 
Rietfontein A............. JO(?) ... 28 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... $3... 6 11 
10 
Crown Reef ......... . 10 
Jumpers (*) . 10 
Roodepoort United ... 50 ... 3%... 15 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 ... IO . 8 
City and Suburban(’)... 15... 17 
Treasury 
May Consolidated .. 35 . 6 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 34... 15 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 62... g 4 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (*) 51} deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (*) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000. (°) £4 shares. (’) £5 


shares. (°) Poorer North Reef Ore not taken into 
account. 
Deep LEvELs. 

Pro- 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 

Company. Dividends, 8 June. Mine. Net 

Yield 

Per Cent. Years. oot 
*Robinson Deep (’) 200 go} ... 20... 17 
*Crown Deep 200... II 16 ... 13 
*Rose Deep © ............+ 105 6 «.. 33 
*Nourse Deep .........+++ seo AB 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... ... 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... go)... a6... 
*Jumpers Deep ............ 45 
*Simmer and Jack......... 40)... § 


The mines marked thus * are alread; at poy 


Started crushing with go stamps on-6 April. Owns 
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24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value £ 36,000, 
and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Calculated on actual 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
value £200,000, allowed for in estimate. (°) £5 shares. 


Westralians have now recovered from the shock 
administered by Mr. Bottomley, and the market has 
been much more lively for the past fortnight. Adelaide 
has been buying heavily, and the better descriptions of 
mines look much more cheerful. Kalgurlis especially 
have been in demand. At the end of the May account 
they stood at only slightly above 5, but on Tuesday they 
made up at 5}, and on Thursday were as high as 63. 
Bottomley shares remain in active. All the eloquence 
that has been spent atithe meetings of the various 
Bottomley Companies has availed only to make the 
shareholders pay up their calls. Neither the Stock 
Exchange nor the general public has been impressed by 
it in the least. 


It is being rather too hastily assumed that Mr. 
Hooley’s bankruptcy is the end of his career. We in- 
cline to the belief that it is only the beginning. Mr. 
Hooley has been a rare bird amongst company pro- 
moters. He has always played fair, in the sense that 
whenever he has brought out a company he has always: 
told the public exactly what he was making out of it, 
or rather what he was supposed to be making out of it. 
He has always said in effect, ‘‘I have paid so much for 
this property, and I am selling it to you for so much. 
You can take it or leave it.” Until very recently the 
public always took it, and jumped over each other to 
get it. But Mr. Hooley, after he had shared with his 
syndicate and the newspapers the profits made on each 
transaction, only received a small proportion of the profits. 
he was supposed to have made. Of late he has been made 
the victim of a general attack, and the step he has taken 
has been in reality to protect himself and his genuine 
creditors against the numerous unscrupulous people 
who have been attempting to squeeze the last penny of 
blackmail out ofhim. We have no doubt that when 
his estate comes to be wound up it will show a very 
considerable surplus and that all his creditors will be 
paid in full. Mr. Hooley has made the mistake of being 
too generous, and he has broken all the traditions of 
the millionaire company promoter by his open-handed- 
ness. There will be a bad quarter of an hour for a 
number of people, amongst them the proprietors of 
certain financial journals, if Mr. Hooley in his public 
examination reveals certain incidents in his relations 
with them. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THE GILL MCDOWELL JARRAH COMPANY. 


The Jarrah-wood industry is still in its infancy, but it 
is an industry that will probably do more for the Colony 
of Western Australia than all the gold mines at Cool- 
gardie. The many uses to which this hard wood can 
be usefully put are rapidly being recognised, and the 
demand for Jarrah wood for paving, pier and harbour 
work, railway sleepers and the like is so great that the 
factories at present in existence are quite unable to cope 
with it. The Westralian Karri and Jarrah Wood 
Companies already in existence are making large 
profits, but there is room for a very great addition to 
the present sources of supply. Though gold mines 
and big trading companies may offer more ailuring 

ospects to the investor on the surface, this particular 


industry is one which we can recommend as likely to 
There is only: 


‘furnish large profits in the future. 
one company which has been in existence long” 
enough to show results, but it has been so successful 
that its shares already stand at nearly 200 per 
cent. premium, and the shares of other companies 
which have not yet declared dividends, are also 
quoted at a premium on the Stock Exchange. A 
company, therefore, which asks for. more capital 
from the public to exploit this growing and profitable 
industry has from the outset serious claims upon the 
attention of the genuine investor. When, as is the 
case with the Gill McDowell Company, a moderate 
capitalisation, a large property, a business already in 
existence and making large profits, and a powerful 


Board of Directors, are presented tothe public, ‘it will 
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not be surprising if the demand for shares in the new 
enterprise should be very great. The Gill McDowell 
Jarrah Company starts with a capital of £250,000 to 
acquire and extend the two businesses of Messrs. Gill & 
Co. and Messrs. McDowell & Co., at Perth, in Western 
Australia. The businesses are taken over from 1 October, 
1897, and the new Company will have the advantage of 
the large profits which have been made during the past 
nine months. The area of forest acquired by the Gill 
McDowell Company amounts to 154,000 acres, and 
there are, in addition, 4 sawmills already in active 
operation. The profits of the two businesses now to 
be combined were, for the year ending 31 October, 
1897, £17,861. In an industry so rapidly growing as 
the Westralian hardwood past profits are, however, 
scarcely a fair standard by which to estimate the future. 
The purchase price of the properties acquired by the Gill 
McDowell Company is ym Hey of which £83,332 
is taken in shares, the largest amount which is allowed 
by the rules of the London Stock Exchange. A com- 
parison of the position of the Gill McDowell Company 
with that of the most successful of the Westralian hard- 
wood companies, the Millars Karri and Jarrah Forests, 
is all in favour of the former. The Millars Company 
has an issued capital of £300,000. It owns 112,000 
acres of forest, nearly a quarter of which is Karri wood, 
a timber which is not so useful as Jarrah, since it has 
not the same resistance against the attacks of the white 
ant and other predatory insects. The purchase price 
paid for this property by the Company was £250,000, 
exclusive of the stock of timber, stores, cash and 
additional plant, for which the Company had to pay in 
hard cash. Nevertheless the Millars Company has paid 
a dividend of 15 per cent. on its Ordinary Shares, and 
the present price of the £1 shares is only a trifle under 
43. The Gill McDowell Company on the other hand 
is capitalised at £250,000, £50,000 less than the 
Millars Company, its acreage of forest is fifty per cent. 
greater, the purchase price is twenty per cent. less, 
and it includes all stock and assets, and the profits since 
1 October last, which to 31 December last were £5000, 
and to date can scarcely be less than £20,000. The 
directorate of the Gill McDowell Company is a very 
powerful and responsible one. The chairman is Lord 
Lurgan, of Fish Oil fame, and with him are Sir Roger 
T. Goldworthy, K.C.M.G., the former Colonial Secre- 
tary for Western Australia; Mr. Henry Ward, M.I.C.E., 
and chairman of the Works Committee of the London 
County Council ; Mr. James Priestley, J.P., the well- 
known Yorkshire manufacturer, and a director of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway; Mr. Percy Hoar, 
not less well known in the timber trade ; and the Hon. 
George E. Hill-Trevor. The capital of the Company is 
divided into 125,000 six per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence shares and 125,000 Ordinary shares of £1. each, 
of which 83,334 Preference and 83,334 Ordinary shares 
are now offered for subscription. The list opens on 
Monday next, and closes on or before Wednesday. 
Both the Preference and Ordinary shares seem to us 
to be an admirable investment. 


THE KHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP & GRAVING DOCK 
COMPANY. 


The Khedivial Mail Steamship and Graving Dock 
Company, with a capital of £300,000, in 40,000 five and 
a half per cent. Preference shares of £5 and 100,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each, takes over the fleet of 
steamships, graving and floating docks, land, buildings, 
and other properties belonging to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. There are eleven vessels in all engaged in traffic 
between Alexandria and Constantinople, Alexandria and 
the Syrian coast and the Suez and Red Sea ports, and at 
Alexandria there is a floating dock, which will take 
vessels up to 3700 tons, with engine-shop and foundry 
in which general repairing work can be carried on. 
There is also a similar property at Suez, and at 
both places boats, lighters, steam launches, &c. The 
company undertakes also to construct a new graving 
dock at Alexandria, and it will receive from'the Egyp- 
tian Government a subsidy of £6000 for the next four- 
teen years. A sanguine view of the prospective receipts 
of the Company is set forth in the prospectus, and 
$275,000 is to be paid for the concession and assets, 
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ble as to £175,000 in cash, and as to £100,000 in 
fully paid ordinary shares, 


THE KLONDYKE TWENTY MILES CONCESSION, LIMITED. 


Another new company has been added to the in- 
creasing number of British Columbian ventures in the 
Klondyke Twenty Miles Concession, Limited. This 
Company is formed with a share capital of £100,000, 
divided into 100,000 shares of £1 each, of which 
30,000 shares are offered to the public. The Company 
is to be engaged, the prospectus states, in dredging 
and mining for twenty miles along the gold-bearing 
river-beds in the Klondyke Yukon zone. The conces- 
sions held are five miles respectively on the Yukon, 
Lewes, Big Salmon, and Pelly Rivers. Each conces- 
sion is leased for a term of twenty years. The manner 
in which the river beds are worked is described as a 
new feature. The rivers, which are shallow, freeze to 
the bottom, and the ice is then removed down to the 
bed within a short distance of hard pan. The purchase 
price of the Company is fixed at £60,000, the vendor 
takes 450,000 in shares and £10,000 in cash, and a 
balance of £40,000 is appropriated for the purpose of 
working capital. The prospectus is ingeniously worded 
and works Mr. Ogilvies reports for all, and a good deal 
more, than they are worth, so far as regards the par- 
ticular property to be acquired, but we doubt if the 
public will be attracted to the issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
7 June, 1898. 


Sir,—In your issue of 21 May (which I did not see 
until last week) you print my refusal to accept your 
business manager’s ‘‘ special terms” for an advertise- 
ment, and in doing so renew the attack upon this 
Society, which I indicated as a reason for our not 
advertising in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” I certainly did 
not suppose, from the tone previously adopted, that you 
would have gladly published a correction of your 
statements if shown to be wrong, but, as you now 
definitely state this, I have pleasure in giving you an 
opportunity of doing so. 

The whole gist of your attack was that the Norwich 
Union is an expensively conducted office and should in 
consequence be avoided. In developing this mo¢zf you 
state that the Society maintains five ‘‘ expensive 
branches ” in London alone, and that ‘‘ the actual state 
of affairs” is ‘‘ laughably inconsistent with the boast of 
tigid economy to be found in the prospectus.” The 
statement that we have five—or any other number—of 
“expensive branches ” in London, is absolutely untrue, 
and you are quite unable to produce the slightest justifi- 
cation for such a charge. As a matter of fact our 
London business is more economical than that from any 
other district. That the whole business is most econo- 
mically obtained, and that your statement to the 
contrary is unfair and‘misleading, you have fortunately 
given me a simple means of demonstrating by publish- 
ing the excellent article on ‘‘ Life Office Expenses” in 
your issue of Saturday last. Beginning with the very 
just remark that ‘‘the subject is often treated in such a 
way as to lead to wrong results,” you proceed to show 
clearly that it is absolutely essential, if we are to con- 
sider the question of expenses fairly, that we, should 
discriminate between the new and renewal premiums, 
and allot to each the appropriate expenditure, adding 
“if this is done, it at once ‘becomes apparent that a 
company may be spending a large percentage of its 
total premium income, and yet, if it is issuing a large 
amount of new assurances, it may really be conducting 
its business at a very moderate cost.” My point is that 
if you had only applied to this Society the method you 
now lay down as essential, you would have shown it to 
be not only of an extravagant Office, but actually more 
economically conducted than certain Offices which you 
have justly selected for commendation on account of 
their economy. 

In the same article, after describing: various methods 
of arriving at a fair: estimate of the expenses, you: ex- 
Press a preference, with which experts would generally 
agree, for the plan adopted by Mr, Schooling, and add: 


' for 1894 exceeded 
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‘If we are to set up a hard-and-fast average standard, 
no better test could be adopted than, say, 75 per cent. 
on the first: year’s premiums and 7} per cent. on re- 
newals ;” and, as you evidently had Mr. Schooling’s 
latest publication before you when writing, I think you 
must have observed that the Norwich Union expendi- 
ture is there given as only 62°95 per cent. on new 
premiums and 6°30 per cent. on renewals. 

In writing this letter I have stepped somewhat out of 
our usual course, in order to accept your offer to pub- 
lish my letter of correction, and, as you may find it to 
have some bearing on the matter, I send you an advance 
copy of our report and accounts for 1897, which will be 
submitted to the annual meeting on the 29th inst.— 
Yours faithfully, J. M. Deucnar, 

Secretary and Actuary. 


[We are pleased to publish the above letter from Mr. 
Deuchar. In 1895 the Norwich Union Society had five 
branches in London, and, according to Bourne’s 
‘*Directory” for 1898, they have five branches still. 
The branches for the most part have the appearance of 
being expensive, and it still strikes us that the London 
business could be managed at less expense with fewer 
offices. Mr. Deuchar is fully entitled to claim that the 
proportion of new business transacted should be taken 
into account in calculating the expense ratios; but 
while we think Mr. Schooling’s method is the least un- 
satisfactory way of making such a calculation, we hold 
that no method is altogether reliable unless other con- 
siderations are also taken into account. One very im- 
pottant consideration is whether the new business is of 
a permanent character, and we -pointed out that 
although the new premiums of the Norwich Union 
108,000, the total premiums 
of 1894 were only 42400 in excess of the total 
premiums of 1893. If it takes new premiums of 
108,000 to increase the total premium to the extent 
of £2000, the conditions are, to say the least 
of it, abnormal, and ordinary tests scarcely apply. 
Mr. Schooling’s method is only applied by him to the 
annual accounts, and for comparing an office with its 
own past or with the provision made for future 
expenses and profits he employs the percentage of the 
total premiums that is absorbed in commission and 
expenses. In dealing with the Norwich Union Society 
we also adopted this method, and showed that the 
expenditure provided for by the Society is growing 
steadily less, and the expenditure incurred steadily 
more. But the net result of our consideration of the 
Society’s position was that an assurer could assure to 
better advantage elsewhere than in the Norwich Union. 
This statement Mr. Deuchar does not challenge, and he 
presumably accepts this conclusion as correct. If he 
does not, we shall be pleased to publish any evidence 
he can offer that it is incorrect. In the meantime we 
commend to the attention of our readers the remarks we 
make elsewhere about the differences between good 
offices and indifferent ones. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. |} 


THE TRADE IN BIRD SKINS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 


S1r,—Strenuous denials have of late been made in 
certain quarters that the osprey plume is as much worn 
to-day as ever. There are very good reasons why 
these denials should be discredited, as I hope to 
demonstrate further on. Statistics at least show that 
the destruction of birds for millinery purposes is not ou 
the decline, and I think the recapitulation of a. few 
items which I have derived from an authentic source 
will prove of interest in this connexion, especially when 
experts have taken the pains to correct and verify 
them. At the same time they will show that the 
butchery of which bird lovers complain is one against 


which all who are actuated by the finer feelings of 


humanity will set themselves. 

Setting aside the sales in all cities, and the sales that 
are made in towns and villages, and taking only the 
auctions in the City of London, the great emporium of 
the:world for this displeasing trade, a consignment of 
nearly half a million birds, or parts of birds, was 
recently sold, the details of which are as follows :—- 


Osprey plumes, 115352. ounces ; vulture plumes, 186 


pounds; peacock feathers,.215,051 bundles; birds of 
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paradise, 2362 bundles; Indian parrots, 228,289 bundles ; 
bronze pigeons, including the goura, 1677 bundles; 
tannagers and sundry birds, 38,198 bundles; humming 
birds, 116,490 bundles; jays and kingfishers, 48,759 
bundles ; impeyan and other jungle fowl, 4952 bundles ; 
owls and hawks, 7163 bundles. Similar sales frequently 
take place. 

How many millions of birds are annually sacrificed 
on the altar. of fashion will never be known; but this 
we do know, that whole species of the most beautiful 
denizens of field and forest, woodland and shore, have 
been almost or quite exterminated. And all for the 
gratification of a mere fad. 

In one of the most widely circulated papers the 
fashionable news from Paris begins: ‘‘ Birds are worn 
more than ever, and blouses made entirely of feathers 
are coming into fashion.” ‘‘ Rare tropical feathers,” 
ordered by specialists from abroad, are specified as the 
ones most likely to be in demand. ‘‘ Whole blouses” 
quotha? After all these years of protest, and all the 
efforts of the humanitarian, acting individually and in 
association, we have the doleful satisfaction of knowing 
that what has been done has been of little avail in 
saving the lives of our winged friends. Evidence of 
the fact comes to hand from many lands. It is to be 
seen in all large cities and towns, in the streets and 
shops of London, Paris, and New York, and, what is 
worse, our May Meetings this year were crowded with 
women wearing the osprey plume and other tokens of 
“savage beauty.” At one important ladies’ mis- 
sionary meeting both the lady who presided and a mis- 
sionary who described the cruelties of Indian life wore 
ospreys. Wings no longer suffice ; the whole carcase 
of the bird is now largely worn, and in some cases 
perfect charnel-houses of beaks and claws, and bones 
and feathers, and glass eyes are stuck upon the fatuous 
female head. Foreign birds are no doubt mainly used, 
but all the small British species, from the homely corn- 
bunting and the brilliant kingfisher, the emerald of 
British bird life, and others of a larger size—turtle- 
doves, jays, owls, woodcocks, sandpipers, gulls, and 
terns. When will women be shamed out of this un- 
utterably cruel, heartless vanity ? 

But, it is said, these women are plainly not in the 
front rank. Well, all I can say is that it is impossible 


to walk the length of a fashionable resort like Bond. 


Street without seeing the unmistakable stuffed bird 
sported in the usual way, and painfully common; and 
the same remark may very well apply to the fashion- 
able afternoon concerts, so much so, in fact, that I am 
driven to the conclusion that woman is bent on adver- 
tising to the world that she is either brainless or 
heartless, or both. It is not charitable to believe 
that woman is merely thoughtlessly cruel. 

A poet tells us that beauty is, “when unadorned, 
adorned the most;” and we need not trouble to 
emphasise the point that women have only a flickering 
faith in their personal charms. Occasionally, but too 
rarely, one meets a fine spirit. And how refreshing is 
the sight of a person who has the courage to dis- 
countenance the cruel practice of bird decoration! 
Such an one recognises the importance of her own 
responsibility. There is but one such woman in a 
hundred, and it is useless to argue with the remaining 
ninety-nine for general principles. I would as soon 
think of arguing with the dram-drinking Spaniard 
against the bull-fight. If fashion decrees this or that, 
everything else that truly and vitally concerns its 
devotee is laughed at and pooh-poohed. One woman 
will, mockingly say, ‘‘ Why don’t you try to save the 
little fishes in the sea?” and continue to perambulate 
the town with dozens of warblers’ wings making her 
fieadgear hideous. Thousands would look upon the 
little bleeding bodies with calm indifference! It is a 
pleasant sympathy to those who feel it, that of the 
love of birds. Woman feels not that. She is uncon- 
scious that birds play an important part in the economy 
of Nature, and that if all the birds should die not a 
human being could live on the earth. If she knows, 
she cares not. Michelet’s dream was a vain one —for him. 
‘* Tender alliance of souls!” he cries; ‘‘ why does it not 
everywhere exist, between us and our winged brothers, 
between man and the universal living nature?” The 
time is not yet. The principle that good John Wool- 
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man asserted was placed in every mind which incites to 
exercise goodness towards every living creature has 
been unrecognised or neglected, and the consequence is 
a degraded and dehumanised humanity. The mind has 
become shut up in a contrary disposition. This is the 
answer to Michelet. 

A woman in Paris or London may discover that the 
tail of a bird “‘ sets her off.” She walks forth, and lo! 
tails are the rage, and millions of birds have been 
slaughtered for the mere gratification of tender-hearted 
woman. It is not an exaggeration to say that in what- 
ever part of the world beautiful birds «re ‘found there 
will be found also the agents of the draper and the 
milliner. The part they play is that of supplying the 
demand. Woman wants. The striking expression 
‘‘murderous millinery” is current in speeches and 
writings on the subject. ‘‘ Feather-headed women,” 
as indeed they are in more ways than one, is a term 
which might be used more frequently than it is with 
much advantage. Surely they invite some such public 
stigma by exhibiting themselves as they do in the 
relics of murdered innocence.—Yours, &c. 

JosEPH COLLINSON. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—An article which appears in this month’s 
‘* Nineteenth Century” on our Food Supply would 
call for a few remarks. 

The Agricultural Committee on National Wheat 
Stores are evidently unanimously agreed that a storage 
of grain is the correct thing, and they are apparently 
satisfied, from a ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” point of view, 
that the farmers are also agreed to that conclusion. 

Two gentlemen in expressing their opinion hope that 
it will have an effect in cultivating, or, rather, pro- 
ducing, grain at home, one estimating the storing of 
grain to cost £800,000, and the other gentleman, a 
great authority as far as London is concerned, estimates 
the cost slightly more, viz., 41,250,000. 

The estimated amount of grain for annual storage 
iS 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 qrs. 

I think I pointed out to you in a recent letter that 
there is land in the United Kingdom capable of being 
cultivated to produce that amount of grain, something 
like 3,000,000 acres, which would be of immense ad- 
vantage in opening up the country, giving employment 
to our people, instead of an additional expenditure of 
41,000,000 of money. 

True you have the railway companies and the finan- 
ciers to deal with, yet Government, in the interests of 
the empire, ought to overcome this. 

The difficulty of exchanging stored wheat for fresh 
imported wheat would cause complications, especially if 
100,000 qrs. were stored at 35s., the average price in 
1898, and it rose to 40s. in 1899, as is quite possible. 

Four years ago it was at 26s. 3d. per quarter, and 
this year, recently, in a week, 4s. per quarter. 

In 1897 we imported 29,000,000 qrs. Russia and the 
United States supplied us with 24,000,000 qrs., leaving 
us 4,750,000 qrs. from other sources. 

It was suggested that, in the event of putting any 
charge on grain, these two Powers would curtail their 
supplies, which is not in the least likely, as so much of 
the labour of these countries is dependent on this great 
export trade. 

Besides, if we put so much more land under cultiva- 
tion—possible though not probable that it will be done 
—these Powers could do as they pleased. 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” views have a great 
touch of the syndicate about them, of which we have 
enough. The idea of granaries should not have been 
entertained while the fact remains that the quantity 
could be produced from our ground at home lying idle. 
—Yours faithfully, FREDERIC W. TUGMAN. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Sir,—Allow us to point out a slight error in your 
‘Literary Notes,” in your issue of 28 May. The 
author of ‘‘Unforeseen. Tendencies of Modert 
Democracy” is not Mr. E. T. Godkin, but Mr. Edwia 
Laurence Godkin.—Yours faithfully, 
ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
By George Moore. Unwin. 


q™ candour of Mr. George Moore appears to us to 

be his cardinal quality as a writer. He was slow 
to comprehend life and its limitations, slow to perceive 
whither his talent should conduct him. He began his 
career as a novelist late, and at a moment when almost 
all the most careful authors of fiction outside England 
thought that success lay along what they called the 
path of ‘‘ naturalism,” which consisted in the intense 
observation of everything in life, no matter if it were 
worth observing or not. Mr. Moore was in a very crude 
state of intellectual character, and he was not aided by 
any intelligent comprehension of Continental ideas in 
his English readers. He undertook to emancipate 
them, to be the British Zola, and it was part of his 
extraordinary candour that he allowed this to be seen. 
To-day all this is past; the Naturalists are scattered to 
the winds; the father of Naturalism has become the 
most hardened of mechanical Romanticists. Mr. 
George Moore is one of the sheep who has most 
definitely left his shepherd; not Huysmans or Strind- 
berg has departed further from the author of ‘‘La 
Terre” ; and where now is Mr. George Moore? This 
is the interesting question which ‘‘ Evelyn Innes” ought 
to help us to answer. 

In the first place, Mr. Moore is as candid as ever; by 
which we mean to say that he is as open to conviction, 
as desirous of following his true bent whither it may 
lead him, as free from every species of intellectual arti- 
fice or subterfuge, as ever he was. Some of his early 
books were detestable, if he will forgive us for saying 
so, in their crudity, their nakedness, their blunt por- 
traiture of the unimportant. Gradually he fought his 
way free from his theories, and four years ago he 
astonished us with the large and supple treatment of 
‘‘Esther Waters.” That Mr. Moore has made mis- 
takes, that he has often missed his way and groped 
about after his soul in squalid waters, is no longer to 
the point. Posterity forgets the blunders a writer slips 
into if he is true to the main lines of his instinctive 
character, and no one can cultivate an art with such 
rigorous perseverance, and with so much talent, and 
{once again) with such perfect sincerity, as Mr. Moore 
devotes to psychological fiction, without a very fair 
chance of escaping the direct and final oblivion which 
awaits the vast majority of popular novelists. No 
estimate of Mr. Moore’s novels can to-day be worth 
anything at all which does not recognise that he 
appeals to something more than momentary enter- 
tainment. 

How far Mr. Moore has outgrown his old naturalistic 
heresy is proved by the specific treatment which he now 
devotes to his creations. As he admirably puts it, ‘It 
as the variation, not the ordinary specimen, that is most 
typical, for the variation contains the rule in essence, 
and the deviation elucidates the rule.” The subject of 
his new novel is the biography of an elect soul, of a 
being normal in essence, but thrown into peculiar 
<onditions and affected by unusual influences. Many 
novelists attempt the portraiture of the spirit, and the 
word ‘‘ psychologist ” is very loosely employed for them 
all. But Mr. George Moore really deserves the epithet 
in its strict sense, for his books resolve themselves more 
and more into purely experimental studies, distinguished 
as clearly as possible from metaphysics. ‘‘ Evelyn 
Innes” is a book which appears to have no other object 
than to occupy itself with phenomena, subjective or 
objective. It tells us what material or spiritual forces 
moved over the soul of a certain woman, and how they 
affected her action. Many readers will believe the 
intention of this book to be moral or immoral, to make 
vice attractive or to make repentance inevitable. But 
we are convinced that Mr. Moore had no such purpose, 
and that to affect it would have been in a high degree 
unbalancing and bewildering to his talent. He has 
simply concentrated his powers on the psycho-physio- 
logical aspect of things, without prejudice, without 
passion. 

The novel deals, as simply as any Greek tragedy 
might, With a portion of the career of a woman, on 


background by her side. 
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whom the stage-light is so focussed that four men, who 
are protagonists with her in turn, fade slightly into the 
But, beyond these five 
persons, there are practically no dramatis persone, 
although Mr. Moore has the knack—which some able 
novelists never acquire—of making us feel that the 
world they move in is populous. Very briefly, Evelyn 
Innes is the daughter and only child of a somewhat 
pedantic Catholic musician, with a craze for old Italian 
church-music. Her mother, who died in her daughter’s 
infancy, was a famous prima donna, a stern woman of 
unsullied reputation. Evelyn inherits her mother’s 
voice, with something of her father’s impulsive enthu- 
siasm, and a temperament much richer than that of 
either. No one is paying any attention to her voice, 
and she is wasting herself upon the viola de gamba, 
when a rich and hedonistic baronet, himself a clever 
musical amateur, falls in love with her, and seduces 
her. He carries her away to Paris, and gives her the 
finest possible operatic training, with the result that 
Evelyn becomes one of the most admirable singers in 
Wagner opera that the world has seen. 

The curtain drops on the first section of the story 
without a suspicion being given that anything could be 
more enchanting or more satisfying than such a career 
as this. Evelyn sings in Italy and Germany, and after 
five or six years she comes, in the plenitude of her 
genius, to take London by storm on the boards of 
Covent Garden. Sir Owen Asher intends to marry her 
when she leaves the stage; she has been true to him, 
but he is growing older, and she is insensibly wearying 
of his company. A strange youth of Celtic genius, a 
musician who believes in the ancient gods of Eirin and 
consults the Cabbala, has, during her absence, made 
himself essential to her father. Evelyn falls in love 
with this young man of mystical and transcendental 
imagination, whose fancies amuse the fantastic part of 
her brain. She is extremely weary with the physical 
stress of the operatic season, and begins to be troubled 
with insomnia. Her infidelity with Ulick Dean, her 
reconciliation with her father, the renewed pressure of 
Sir Owen Asher to marry her, combine to irritate into 
action the conscience which has hitherto only slumbered 
in her. Some years ago she had a crisis of pietism at 
Florence, in which’ she broke off for a while her 
relations with Sir Owen. That quickly passed, but the 
present spasm of spiritual discomfort does not subside, 
and is spurred into agony by her coming under the 
influence of Monsignor Mostyn, a prince of the Catholic 
church who is famous for his feats of irresistible con- 
version. He fascinates and subdues Evelyn Innes ; 
she is wax in his long, white fingers, and at the close 
of the volume she has absolutely broken with both her 
lovers, has quitted the stage, and has gone into retreat 
in a Passionist convent. For the present we leave her, 
at the gates of the nunnery, but Mr. Moore announces 
another novel ‘‘in preparation,” under the title of 
‘‘Sister Teresa.” We have doubtless traversed only 
half the road which the sout of Evelyn Innes is intended 
to pursue. 

It is only with the execution of such a scheme as this 
that criticism may presume to deal. We will say at 
once what strikes us as the shortcomings of ‘‘ Evelyn 
Innes” as a book. In the first place it is much too 
long. The author has dallied too amorously with the 
fluctuations of the heroine’s temperament at moments 
when little essential progress was being made. That 
we indicate a fault here very gently will be manifest 
when we say that a like charge may, and often has, 
with justice been brought against those masterpieces, 
‘‘ Clarissa,” and ‘‘ L’Education Sentimentale.” It is a 
more essential blemish that for all but musical readers the 
criticism of music is too technical and too persistent. 
Another source of fatigue, in some pages, is the dis- 
cussion of themes which are foreign to the tenour and 
evolution of the story, and are personal to the author. 
Among these we have no hesitation in naming Sir Owen 
Asher’s interminable rigmarole about Balzac, which 
Mr. Moore might cut out bodily and publish as a sepa- 
rate essay; and a good deal of Ulick’s rather pre- 
posterous vapouring's about things that never were on 
sea or land. In saying this we recall to ourselves the 
fact that in each case it is not any revelation of the state 
of soul of Evelyn herself which we object to, but illus- 
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trative matter about the men brought into relation with 
her; and this leads us to the reflection that Mr. Moore’s 
instinct seems never to leave him when his attention is 
concentrated on the prima donna herself. 

When these blemishes, as they appear to us, are 
admitted, space is left us for almost unadulterated 
praise. This is the sanest, the most solid, the most 
accomplished book which Mr. Moore has written. The 
element of beauty, which has hitherto been absent from 
his novels to a distressing degree, is found here at last. 
Here are numerous passages in which careful writing, 
the best word illuminating the sharpest thought, is dedi- 
cated to the description of art, nature or emotion with 
signal success. There is still a complete absence of 
humour, but its intellectual equivalent, wit, is here. 
At a picture-gallery, where an older man conductsa girl, 
‘*she followed attentive as a peahen, he spreading a 
gorgeous tail of accumulated information.” We have 
marked, as we read, many examples of this kind of 
admirable phrasing. 

The middle of the novel, while we await the crisis, is 
occasionally tedious, and this is to be regretted, be- 
cause the last hundred pages are again admirable. 
When once the repentance of Evelyn begins, when 
once the monsignor gets his net around her 
conscience, and draws the struggling victim softly 
back to Rome, the intensity of our attention instantly 
deepens. In these scenes of rupture the men are not 
too well done ; Owen objectively and Ulick subjectively 
are a little strained and out of drawing, but Evelyn is 
studied with firm, close care, and so, in this juncture, 
is the adroit and subtle priest, so much too clever for 
them all. The last scenes of all are the best; Mr. 
George Moore has written nothing hitherto that was so 
masterly. The cheerful austerity and wholesome dis- 
comforts of the nunnery, the reverend mother who 
rules the convent with the menace of her heart disease, 
the curious and complex impression made on Evelyn 
by the writings of St. Teresa, the portraits of the nuns, 
so delicately differentiated—all these combine to form a 
picture of the highest excellence. But the last page 
comes upon the reader with a shock of violent sur- 
ny ; the book is closed, indeed, but nothing is ended. 

r. Moore leaves us eager to know how long the 
white simplicity of a nun’s life will satisfy his fiery- 
hearted musician. 


BYRON’S EARLY LETTERS. 


‘The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals.” 
Vol. I. Edited by Rowland E, Prothero. Murray. 


M® MURRAY is not letting the grass grow 
beneath his feet. It is but a few weeks since we 
reviewed the opening volume of his new edition of 
Byron, and here we receive the second—of the prose 
works the first. We must compliment Mr. Prothero, 
who undertakes the Letters, on the skill and tact with 
which he approaches his delicate task, and refers to 
those who have preceded him. He mentions the edition 
of Mr. Henley—of which one volume has appeared, 
covering the same ground as that now before us—with 
graceful recognition of its merits. When that volume 
came before us for notice, a year and a half ago, we 
did not anticipate that so long a time would elapse 
without the publication of a further instalment. It is 
impossible not to admit that these long delays, what- 
ever may be their cause, do considerably injure Mr. 
Heinemann’s chance of competing with Mr. Murray, and 
it is certainly to be regretted that some scheme cannot 
be contrived by which the talent employed by those two 
ublishers should be concentrated on the same labour. 
r. Henley’s notes are highly picturesque and sym- 
hetic, and we should be sorry to be deprived of them. 
ut the fact cannot be blinked that he has not, and in 
the nature of things cannot have, the command of 
material which Mr. Prothero enjoys. In the face of this 
fact, and of the admirable energy which Mr. Murray is 
now displaying, it is difficult to doubt which of the 
two editions offers most attractions to the buyer. 
When we compare the two volumes of letters, we see 
how great an advantage Mr. Murray has. . This issue 
roceeds to the 22nd of August, 1811, up to which date 
eis able to print 168 letters. Mr. Heinemann, up to 
the same date, gives us only 88 letters, or very little 
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more than half. It is in the letters of childhood and 
school-life that the new edition is peculiarly rich. 
Mr. Henley prints but one letter before the year ‘1806, 
Mr. Prothero prints 45. Almost the only reproach that 
can be brought against Mr. Prothero, who has per- 
formed the office of editor with admirable tact, is: 
some neglect of the anise and cummin of bibliography: 
We find it quite impossible to gather, from any in- 
formation given by Mr. Prothero, which of these 
puerile epistles have, and which have not, been already 
given to the world. We learn that of the ‘‘ additional 
matter considerably more than two-thirds was in- 
accessible to Moore in 1830.” But we should very 
much like to know, im each case, to whom it was 
accessible later, and when each letter was for the first 
time printed. This, perhaps, might have inflicted some 
trouble on the sub-editor, but the result need not have 
occupied much space, and it would have possessed 
inestimable value to the bibliographer. We speak under 
correction, but we believe that a great mass of 
important Byron correspondence saw the light for the 
first time when the ‘‘Memoirs” of Hodgson were 
published in 1879. Surely Karl Elze, some years 
earlier, had recourse to inedited material? These are 
questions which we expect an editor of Byron to settle 
for us. To leave them unanswered is to make too 
heavy a demand upon the “irresponsible reviewer.” 

That Shelley’s earliest appearance on the stage of 
literature records the wish of a cat ‘‘ to stuff out its own 
little belly” is not more amusingly incongruous than 
that the first utterance of Byron’s which has been pre- 
served should be a statement that ‘‘ the potatoes are 
now ready and you are welcome to them whenever you 
please.” Thus do celestial executants begin to tune: 
their immortal lyres, and from potato-sacks and the 
cat’s-meat man lead us gently up into the empyrean. 
In these boyish letters, several traits are prominent, in. 
which characteristics of the’ mature Byron are seen in 
their crudity. From the beginning the lad’s correspon- 
dence with his mother is conducted like a pillow-fight. 
Each combatant shouts at the other and makes faces ; 
each hurls a missile at the other’s head; each, with 
oaths and imprecations, protests a world of rage and of 
despair, and, when both are breathless, no particular 
harm is found to have been done, and the wild couple: 
fall to sleep in one another’s arms. The snobbishness. 
of Byron—a quality which wore down under the impact 
of the world without ever quite disappearing—is ram- 
_ in the early letters. When he is in love with 

ary Chaworth, and successfully defying his mother’s. 
natural wish that he should go back to Harrow at the 
end of the holidays, the only terms he can use for the 
family of his beloved is that they are ‘‘the first this 
county affords and my equals in most respects.” 

The first letters in which the temperament of Byron 
displays itself in an interesting form are those written 
in 1804 and onwards to his sister, Augusta. They had 
seen little of one another, kept apart by the jealousies: 
of an older generation. Mr. Prothero prints, for our 
diversion,an almost indelicate war-whoop of triumph by 
Mrs. Byron on hearing of the death of Lady Holder- 
ness, ‘‘a person now no more.” When Mrs. Byron. 
relented, and restored Augusta to favour, the intimacy 
between the brother and sister was formed, although it 
was not until the end of 1805 that they began to corre- 
spond regularly with one another. These letters of 
1804, from a passionate boy of sixteen to his experienced 
and somewhat grave half-sister of twenty-one, have 
considerable beauty in their palpitating self-abandon- 
ment; they reveal the poet in Byron far more than do- 
any of his commonplace boyish verses. Augusta 
appears as one administering ‘‘ cordial on the drooping 
spirits of a peevish and fretful brother,” who, after a 
skirmish with his remarkable parent, suddenly becomes 
a ‘‘captive Negro, or Prisoner of war,” driven by the 
‘* diabolical disposition” of Mrs. Byron, and her ‘‘ ac- 
cursed maternal bondage,” to the sad condition of ‘a 
complete misanthrope,” palsied for life under the burden 
of sixteen years and a half. If for no other reason, 
these boyish letters to Augusta would be delightful for 
the freedom with which the successive storms of passion. 
sweep in rhetoric across their pages. These letters 'to. 
his half-sister, nearly thirty in number, form a very 


‘interesting and valuable addition to our knowledge of 
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Byron’s temper ‘in youth. They redound to the good 
feeling and the good taste of the lady who received 
them—a lady, perhaps, on the whole, the most shame- 
fully and needlessly traduced in all modern social 
history. 

The letters to the Hansons are curious, but less 
agreeable. In them the intolerable pertness of the 
young gentleman, always insisting upon his position as 
a “noble,” is amusingly displayed. John Hanson was 
a prominent London solicitor, who was employed by 
Mrs. Byron from 1794 onwards to guard the interests 
of her son as heir-presumptive to the peerage. He 
announced to the family the death of Lord Byron in 
1798, persuaded Lord Carlisle to become the boy’s 
guardian, and himself undertook the-arrangements for 
Byron’s education at Dulwich and at Harrow. The 
boy often spent his holidays~at Hanson’s house, an 
entertainment the drawbacks of which he mentions with 
most startling frankness. With the solicitor’s son, 
Hargreaves Hanson, he struck up a friendship, which 
iis commemorated here in some slight, familiar epistles. 
To Mr. Hanson himself the young spark is outrageously 
impertinent, receiving all the lawyer’s well-directed 
efforts to restrain his charge’s dissipation at college 
with magnificent hauteur. When Byron asks for 
money he takes occasion to inform his guardian before- 
hand that he ‘ will not overlook the slightest mark of 
disrespect,” and a warning about his debts becomes “‘a 
poignant affront.” When tke solicitor is very ill, Byron, 
aged nineteen, writes in this astounding fashion to 
Mrs. Hanson :— 

‘* Though the governor and I have lately not been on 
‘the best of terms, yet I should be extremely sorry to 
Jearn that he was in danger, and I trust he and I will 
live to have many more squabbles in this world before 
we finally make peace in the next. If therefore you 
can favour me with any salutary intelligence of the 
aforesaid gentleman, believe me nothing will be more 
acceptable.” 

This was meant to be extremely affable, but the style 
‘must have been trying to the feelings of the Hansons. 

Two long letters to Hobhouse, of 1808 and 1810 
wespectively, are new to us, and perhaps to the world. 
They give us hope that the papers of this most sensible 
of Byron’s friends may be now forthcoming. Mr. 
Prothero, in his well-written preface, shows what is the 
‘value of all this miscellaneous correspondence. ‘‘ With 
slow, laborious touches, with delicate gradations of 
colour, sometimes with almost tedious minuteness and 
iteration,” the gradual growth of the poet’s strangely 
composite character is revealed us by it, in the manner 
of Marivaux or Balzac. When we reach maturer 
stages of Byrori’s life, the interest will certainly 
deepen, the psychological romance become more in- 
tense. The illustrations of this volume consist of a 
«charming frontispiece representing Byron as a boy of 
‘sixteen or seventeen, from a painting, never before 
engraved, in the possession of Mr. A. C. Benson at 
Eton; of Stewardson’s too-famous and rather comic 
portrait of Byron, in which that celebrated elbow is 
‘SO prominent as to be almost a monstrosity; and of a 
reproduction of the view of Newstead taken by Tille- 
man (or rather Tillemans) about 1720. On this last 
‘Mr. Prothero might have spared us a note ; Pieter Tille- 
mans was a Flemish imitator of Teniers who came over 
ito England in 1708, and obtained a good deal of 
‘employment in painting gentlemen’s country - seats. 
He was a favourite with the Fourth Lord Byron, who 
‘took lessons in landscape-painting from him. Tille- 
mans made a huge portfolio of views in Northampton- 
shire in 1718-19, and it is probable that it was about 
the same time that he went over to Newstead and 
painted the highly interesting picture which is here 
uced. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

“‘The Reign of Terror: A Collection of Authentic 
Narratives of the Horrors Committed by the Revo- 
lutionary Government of France,” Translated from 
the French. London: Leonard Smithers. 

F the narratives collected in this volume two or 
three have been utilised by Carlyle, and all of 

‘them will be familiar enough to those who have made 

‘the French Revolution a special subject of study, but to 
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general readers most of them will have the attraction of 
novelty. Still we cannot altogether congratulate the 
editors on the way in which they have done their work. 
In the first place, the original title-pages should have 
been given; to each of the narratives an introduction 
should have been prefixed, and a bibliography should 
have been added. A work like this obviously appeals to 
two classes—those who read merely for pleasure, and 
those who are serious students of history. It would 
have been possible with a very little trouble to satisfy 
both. As it is, the work will be all but useless to 
historical students. 

Bishop Butler once astonished his chaplain by 
suddenly asking ‘‘ Why might not whole communities 
and public bodies be seized with fits of insanity as well 
as individuals?” Had he lived forty years longer 
history would have given him an answer. Horrible and 
appalling as were the events which signalised the whole 
of the period between May 1792 and the end of July 
1794, if we except the events of the six months inter- 
vening between June and December 1792, they had 
nothing abnormal in them. That the war between the 
Republicans and Royalists should admit of no com- 
promise, that the Gerondists should be exterminated by 
the Mountain, the Hebertists by the Dantonists, the 
Dantonists by the Robespierreites, and that Robespierre 
himself should follow his victims, was simply in accord- 
ance with the principles which underlie all revolutions. 
But the events of the period between June and December 
1792 stand alone in the history of revolutions. On no 
other hypothesis than on that ot almost universal 
insanity, so far as the populace of Paris was concerned, 
can they be explained. All other atrocities recorded in 
history or even imagined in fiction must pale before the 
unspeakable horrors of which some of these narratives 
are the record. Conspicuous among them is the 
account given by M. De St. Meard of what he experi- 
enced and witnessed during his captivity in the Prison 
of the Abbaye St. Germain from 22 August to 4 Sep- 
tember, 1792: that of the Duchess D’Angouléme 
describing the sufferings of the Royal family at the 
Temple from 13 August to the death of the Dauphin: 
and that of the Journey of the hundred and thirty-two 


‘Nantais who were sent forward to Paris by the 


Revolutions Committee. In the appendix to Volume I. 
are accounts of the massacres in each prison in Paris, 
of which those of the priests and that of Madame 
de Lamballe stand out conspicuous in horror and 
pathos. When we say that the fiends who murdered 
her, besides other unmentionable outrages, loaded a 
cannon with one of her legs and paraded before the 
windows of the Temple with her head stuck on a spike 
that the King and Queen might see it, some notion may 
be gathered of what Paris witnessed during this crisis. 
The guillotine was mercy to the fate which awaited the 
victims in the prisons at the time of the September 
massacres. In crowded cells swarming with vermin 
and often without bread and without water, they never 
knew the moment when the door would be opened and 
two or more be hurried into the courtyard, where they 
would be butchered like sheep, their shrieks announcing 
to those who remained the fate which was awaiting 
them. How terribly vivid is the following description : 
‘‘ From time to time we sent some of our companions 
to the window of the small turret to inform us of the 
positions taken by the unhappy beings who were 
sacrificed, in order that we might decide from their report 
how we should act upon the occasion to endure the least 
suffering. They reported to us that those who stretched 
out their hands suffered much longer, as the blows of 
the sabres were deadened before they reached their 
heads, and that those who placed them behind their 
backs appeared to suffer much less than the others.” 
Every refinement of cruelty was studied and prac- 
tised. Thus Joseph Lebon ordered the guillotine knife 
to be held suspended for ten minutes over a royalist 
victim, while the details of a republican victory had been 
read out to the wretched man. Thus the executions 
were often studiously arranged in such a way that the 
torture of hearing the screams of a friend or a relative, 
and of seeing his or her mangled body, should precede 
the death-stroke of the miserable spectator. For our- 
selves we must own that the particular fare provided in 
these volumes is not altogether to our taste, but those 
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who delight to sup on horrors will have no reason to 
complain of the banquet here offered to them. The 
volumes have the attraction of good type and good paper 
though they have no index, and contain also an 
excellent portrait of the unhappy Madame de Lamballe. 


FROM ALASKA TO SIBERIA. 

“‘Through the Gold Field of Alaska to Behring 

Straits.” By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. Lon- 

don: Chatto. 

[* a measure Mr. Harry de Windt’s latest story of his 

adventures within the Arctic regions is the record 
of a journey that failed. The idea with which he started 
was to cross from Alaska to Siberia by sleigh, but this 
proved hopelessly impracticable, and we rather wonder 
that Mr. de Windt needed to go so many hundreds of 
miles to learn that it was so. However, his journey 
was not lacking in instructive and entertaining experi- 
ence. It affords a most interesting glimpse of Alaska 
and introduces us to the little-known folk whose native 
place on the shores of Siberia rejoices in the euphonious 
name of Oumwaidjik. Alaska is not precisely the place 
to live in for choice. Its Arctic sterility is often as for- 
bidding as the tropical sterility of the Sahara. Yet 
itis a land which is overflowing with riches, and one 
of its mines has produced more gold than was paid to 
Russia for the whole country. Mr. Secretary Seward’s 
Ice Box, as it was called in the “sixties,” has more 
than justified his confidence in its riches. 

That part of Alaska which belongs to the United 
States must, however, yield pride of place to that part 
which is under the British flag. Mr. de Windt paid a 
visit to Klondyke, which he reached by way of the 
Chilkoot. In Switzerland, he says, the Chilkoot would 
be regarded as a dangerous mountain, and with an 
experience of roughing it in Borneo, Siberia, Chinese 
Tartary, and other places, Mr. de Windt declares the 
climb over the Chilkoot to be the severest physical trial 
of his life. The remarkable thing is the snow-laden and 
storm-swept mountain tracks along which the white man 
often progresses with difficulty on all fours, a Falinkit 
Indian easily negotiates with as much as 120 pounds on 
his back. It is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the 
perils of the way, Mr. de Windt’s description of 
Klondyke will not induce an exodus of tender feet to the 
Yukon. He emphatically denies that the wonderful 
stories of Klondyke discoveries which have come to 
hand have emanated from disciples of Ananias. He is, 
indeed, prepared to vouch for many of those stories. It 
is curious that discoveries have frequently been made 
by the tender foot where old mining hands have failed. 
Ignorance of well-established mining conditions has in 
more than one instance led on to fortune. In place 
mining it has been regarded as an infallible rule that 
when clay was struck it was useless to go further. The 
tender foot, not knowing anything about the matter, 


went digging blindly on right through the clay and - 


found a fortune. The explanation seems to be that in 
Klondyke there exists what is called a false bed-rock. 
Mr. de Windt found the Alaskan Eskimo a much 
more desirable personage than his trans-Behring neigh- 
bour, the Siberian Tchuktchi. He may, we think, 
congratulate himself that he and his companion Harding 
escaped serious molestation during their residence of 
some months alone and unprotected among the 
Tchuktchis. Oumwaidjik is within a day’s journey of 
the Polar sea, and the state of privation and misery in 
which its people pass their lives is not calculated to in- 
duce hospitality, in however meagre a degree. Some 
idea of the lot of these luckless folk is afforded by the 
custom known as Kamitok. When a _ Tchuktchi’s 
powers decline, from age or disease, a council is held 
and a day is fixed for his execution. The victim often 
assists the preparations, fully agreeing apparently that 
those whoare nojlonger useful have no furtherright tolive. 
As a contribution to geographical knowledge Mr. de 
.Windt’s work is not of vast importance. It is in one 
semanas a contribution to geographical confusion. 
lere is a little enigma. Some Americans, we are told, 
‘*are unaware that San Francisco is several hundred 
miles east of the eastern and western extremities of the 
United States.” We cannot pretend to be very shocked 
that the Yankee has not learned that part of his country 
is east-pof its eastern extremity! 
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THE STATE AND CHARITY. 


‘“‘The State and Charity.” By Thomas Mackay. 
English Citizen Series. London: Macmillan. 


“| is a book to provoke the most complaisant 
reviewer. In that respect it resembles the series 
to which it is the latest addition. These volumes are 
ostensibly manuals of information about the various 
departments of our public service. Their editor, Sir 
Henry Craik, knows very well what such a series 
should be, for his own contribution to it—‘‘ The State 
and Education ”—is a model that might have been 
followed with advantage by his subordinate writers. 
When he so far departed from his own excellent prac- 
tice as to permit Lord Farrer, in ‘‘The State and 
Trade,” to put forward a farrago of Cobden Club non- 
sense, including a notorious defence of the robbery of 
English authors by pirate American publishers—all, of 
course, for the worthy and honourable sake of cheap 
literature and popular enlightenment—we lost hope of 
him. In ‘‘The State and Charity” the good model is 
again forsaken and the bad followed. In place of a 
handy book of information we have the expounding of 
a controversial point of view. We do not in the least 
object to the publication of controversial matter of this 
kind in its place, but its place is most decidedly not ina 
series that is-announced as ‘‘ intended to meet the 
demand for accessible information on the ordinary con- 
ditions and current terms of our political life.” It is 
misleading to the student, and destroys the value of the 
publication as a reliable set of text-books. 
If Mr. Mackay were to rewrite his book more in 
accordance with its avowed educational design, he 
might retain his two admirable chapters on the law of 
charitable trusts and the duties of the Charity Com- 
missioners. For the rest, a fatal attachment to Man- 
chesterism has made him mainly intent upon airing a 
number of singularly crude opinions about charitable 
endowments and poor-law agencies and their bearing 
upon the problem of poverty. He argues that under a 
system of free trade in labour, ‘‘the demand for an 
exchange of services is ex hypothesi illimitable,” that 
the status of poverty is therefore an anachronism, and 
that the notion of relieving it by permanent charitable 
endowments—amongst which he includes educational 
endowments—or by means of a poor law is an inherit- 
ance from the old feudal condition of things. The Poor 
Law to him is ‘‘a legislative attempt to preserve the 
expiring system of feudalism by creating an auxiliary 
form of status, the status of pauperism;” while 
charitable endowments similarly ‘‘ tend to prolong an 
expiring system of immobility or status.” For our part 
we are not quite so confident about the absorbent 
powers of triumphant Cobdenism. The status of 
poverty is merely changed in its incidents; but it 
remains as assuredly under modern as under feudal 
conditions. Mr. Mackay’s simple assumption that free 
contract solves everything, and that pauperism exists 
only because it is encouraged by provision for relieving 
it, is too simple altogether and betrays a want of know- 
ledge of modern industrial conditions that could hardly 
exist outside the Cobden Club. That pauperism. is 
increased by lax and careless poor-law administration 
is no doubt true; but that is hardly a reason for 
abolishing all outdoor relief and flinging applicants 
back upon the absorbent capacity of modern industry 
to provide for them, as Mr. Mackay appears to regard 
it. It is rather an argument for the election of such 
conscientious guardians as will take the trouble to 
discriminate between the deserving and the fraudulent 
applicant. That Mr. Mackay himself has no great 
confidence in his own optimistic analysis of the status- 
abolishing possibilities of modern society is clearly 
shown by a single phrase. Discussing the question 
of endowments for secondary education, he roundly 
declares that ‘‘elementary education is the sole form 
of secular education for which the poorer classes have 
any use.” Passing by the extraordinary conception of 
the forces that go to make industrial efficiency revealed 
by such an utterance, we would suggest to Mr. Mackay 
that this, if it means anything at all, means a status of 
inferiority and poverty, and all the other conditions 
which, he contends, have ro legitimate place in the 
modern world. With his. condemnation of dole charities 
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every one will agree ; we believe that Mr. Jesse Collings 
is the only person who has ever attempted a public 
defence of them, and we may be forgiven for thinking 
that Mr. Jesse Collings does not count. 


FICTION. 


‘“‘The Open Boat and Other Stories.” 
Crane. London: Heinemann. 


T= various stages in the development of Mr. Stephen 

Crane towards mastery of his art are of more than 
common interest, and not the least value of the present 
volume consists in the fact that it shows with unmistak- 
able plainness how earnestly he is endeavouring to find 
his style, to arrive at the true formula of self-expression. 
No one who read ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage” for 
the first time could lay down the book without feeling 
that he had been listening to a new voice, and a voice 
that had something new to say. The story told was 
engrossing, compelling ; it revealed a section of the 
psychology of war which Mr. Kipling had not shown 
us ; and it proclaimed itself the work of a man who, 
already master of his material, lacked only mastery of 
style. In the volume before us Mr. Crane is at his best 


By Stephen 


and his worst—though even the worst is something to 


be grateful for. One story in the book—to wit, 
‘* Death and the Child”—comes as near perfection as 
one could wish. The description of the bumptious 
Greek who is prompted to fight for his country by vanity 
alone, and sees his egotism and cowardice laid bare at 
the touch of an unfrightened child, is as subtle and con- 
vincing an invention as we can recall; and the story, 
handled with admirable simplicity and skill, is the most 
artistic thing Mr. Crane has yet accomplished. ‘‘ Flana- 
gan” is only less valuable because the material is of 
cheaper fibre ; the art with which it is woven is not a 
whit less praiseworthy. Immediately thereafter, in order 
of merit, we put ‘‘ The Bride comes to Yellow Sky ””—a 


_ singularly vivid and picturesque sketch of Texan life. 


It will perhaps surprise Mr. Crane that we prefer all 
these to the story he has placed in the forefront of the 
book. ‘*The Open Boat” has some undeniably fine 
passages, and certainly reads like a transcript from 
actual experience ; but we find in it several examples of 
Mr. Crane’s least pleasant mannerisms. The trick of 
vain repetition is the most obvious ; the most serious, 
that of such enigmatic abruptness as serves only to 
bewilder the reader. It is all very well to leave some- 
thing to the imagination, and, within certain limits, to 
set the reader wondering what happened afterwards. 
Mr. Crane, however, goes farther than this, and carries 
to extremity the old device of the writers of sensational 
serials. We would not wish to convey that any of 
these faults are very serious or likely to remain 
uncorrected ; they are merely impedimenta which Mr. 
Crane will assuredly drop in his further progress. We 
should like to persuade him, moreover, that some of his 
shorter sketches were hardly worth doing. There is 
nothing in the second half of this book which rises 
much above the level of clever descriptive journalism, 
and he may safely leave such matters to Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis and the other journalists of his class. 
From the author of ‘‘ Death and the Child” we are en- 
titled to expect work which shall deal with more pas- 
sionate issues, and the best in this book is so good that 
Mr. Crane is hardly likely to disappoint the highest 
expectations. 


‘*The Secretar.” By W. Beatty. London: Gardner. 


Of the many romances about Mary Queen of Scots, 
Mr. Beatty’s is not the least considerable. The book is 
longer than an average novel by Sir Walter, and we 
dare say that Mr. Long could pick holes in Mr. Beatty’s 
theories about the Casket Letters. Likewise, the tale 
is told in Lowland Scotch. Nevertheless, we have read 
‘The Secretar” with no ordinary interest. Mr. Beatty 
has the true sense of romance, and a skilful method in it. 
We shall not be surprised if, like the work of the 
Wizard of the North, ‘The Secratar” outlives the 
vogue of the modern Scotch school. 


“The Indiscrétions of Lady 1A) D. 5. lis), 
It is a col- 


by Basil Thomson, entertained us hugely. 
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lection of South Sea sketches, thinly held together. 

All are delightful, especially where Lady Asenath is in 
the foreground. She is really wonderfully amusing. 

And if, as the author implies, she is taken straight from 
life, it ‘does not diminish the merit of the portrait. Her 
impropriety, her cheerful pity for all the moralities and 
their prophets, her pagan delights in all lovemaking, 
and her delightful assurance that the old were made to 
arrange ‘‘ good times ”—improper, if possible—for the 
young, would amuse any reader but John Knox. 

Whether she is in the witness-box or teaching Chaplain 
Michael to dance, or acting as Immortality Maiden she 
is always a joy—and when Mr. Thomson killed her, we 
felt like sending for the police. 

We may observe that there is no acknowledgment of 
previous publication, though we have come across more 
than one of the sketches in a weekly paper. This re- 
publishing of everything is becoming overdone, though 
in this particular case we cannot regret it. 

‘“*The Ape, The Idiot, and Other People” (Grant 
Richards), by W. C. Morrow, cannot be regarded as a 
good title. To begin with, it is a kind of plagiarism ; 
secondly, it is not attractive ; lastly, it is not appro- 
priate ; for the ape and the idiot only appear in one of 
the least striking of the tales, not the first one in the 
book. Some of the others are so far more brilliant and 
remarkable that it is a pity to subordinate them, as it 
were, to the ape and idiot idea, and to class them as 
about ‘‘ other people.” Their chief merit is that they 
are horrible, most of them—not merely meant to be 
horrible, but succeeding. Nearly every one contaims a 
strange and forcible idea, cleverly worked out. The 
revenge of the limbless man is perhaps the most haunt- 
ing, but all are above the average in strength and 
imagination. A longer novel from Mr. W. C. Morrow 
would be worth reading, and we hope he will give us one. 

‘*A Champion in the Seventies” (Heinemann), by 
Edith Barnett, is a pleasant book, especially for girls, 
without being at all insipid. It is a little arriéré. The 
author admits that the state of things which left women 
to ‘‘ weave ropes of sand rather than taste pure Hell 
in idleness” is gone for ever. Still, it is wholesome to 
be reminded what that state of things was. If it is not 
to expect too much in these days when miracles are no 
longer worked, this might even make women contented 
with what they have now. 

“Concerning Isabel Carnaby” (Hodder), by Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, ought to be popular with people 
who like wit and unlaboured epigrams in flashes, and 
will put up with a little ‘‘stodgey” and rather weak 
writing in the intervals. There is quite a mass of clever 
joking, apt quoting, and happy turns of speech packed 
into occasional chapters. Then comes prosiness again, 
exactly like a suet pudding with all the currants concen- 
trated in stray patches. They are excellent currants 
when one comes across them. And if any one thing is 
clear, it is that the author should write dialogue- 
novels a /a Miss Violet Hunt. Few people can manage 
repartee quite so wittily for long at a stretch. It is a 
gift which the present taste encourages, so perhaps our 
suggestion will be taken. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


My Bases. BLISS, SANDS, & CO. will publish, on. 

13 June, a book by Professor A. C. Haddon, en- 
titled, ‘The Study of Man: An Introduction to: 
Ethnology.” This work is the first volume of the 
Progressive Science Series, edited by Professor F. E.. 
Beddard, and will include every branch of science. 
Each volume deals with some one subject, and, so far 
as is possible, will be treated in a manner suited to the 
general reader, but naturally the more or less popular 
character of each contribution to the series varies with. 
its subject matter. A special feature of this series is. 
the attempt in each volume to give not only an up-to- 
date account of the subject it deals with, but also a final 
outlook upon the future. In all cases where necessary 
the volumes will be fully illustrated, and the publishers 
announce that no expense will be spared in any detail 
of the production of this series. ' 


» Amongst the books which are ready or in preparation 
** Earth Sculpture,” by Prof. ‘Geikie ; 
Groandwork of 


aré the following : 
** Volcanoes,” by Prof. Bonney ; “ 
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Science,” by St. George Mivart; ‘‘ Vertebrate Pale- 
ontology,” by Prof. Cope; ‘‘Science and Ethics,” by 
M. Berthelot; ‘* The Animal Ovum,” by Prof. F. E. 
Beddard; ‘‘The Reproduction of Living Beings: a 
Comparative Study,” by Marcus Hartog; ‘‘ Man and 
‘the Higher Apes,” by Dr. Keith; ‘ Heredity,” by 
Arthur Thomson; and ‘“ Bacteriology,” by Dr. 
‘George Newman. Each volume will be published 
simultaneously in America. All the above, with the 
exception of ‘‘The Groundwork of Science,” ‘‘ Science 
and Ethics” and ‘‘ Bacteriology ” will be illustrated. 


In addition to the above works are the following, of 
American origin, which will also be published in 
London: ‘‘The Stars,” by Prof. Newcomb; ‘The 
Earth as a Planet,” by Prof. C. A. Young; ‘‘The 


' Measurements of the Earth,” by President T. C. Men- 


denhall ; ‘‘ Earthquakes,” by Major C. E. Dutton ; and 
‘* Physiography: the Forms of the Land,” by Prof. 
W. M. Davis. 


Mr. D. C. Boulger’s new and revised ‘‘ History of 
China” is now almost ready for publication by Messrs. 
W. Thacker & Co. The author has brought the work 

uite up to date, including the recent concessions to 

ngland, Russia, Germany and France. This edition 
also includes the latest maps and portraits of celebri- 
ties. It will be issued in two volumes at twenty-four 
shillings. 


Messrs. Darlington & Co. .have in the press, for 
‘issue on 1 July, an enlarged edition of their handbook 
to * London and Environs,” by Mrs. Emily Constance 
Cook and her husband Mr. E. T. Cook. It will in- 
clude a full description of the new Gallery of British 
Art (the Tate Gallery), the Blackwall Tunnel, the Pass- 
more Edwards’s Settlement and other new buildings, 
and an additional index of forty pages with 4500 
references to places of interest in London. 


Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen announce that they are 
‘preparing an engraving of Mr. Archibald Thorburn’s 
picture, ‘‘ Pheasant,” of which a reduced facsimile was 

iven in Part XII. of *‘ The Encyclopedia of Sport.” 

e engraved surface of the plate will be of the same 
size as the original picture. One hundred and fifty-six 
signed and numbered artist’s proofs (of which only one 
‘hundred and twenty-five are for sale in Great Britain) 
will be printed on India paper, price two guineas. 
‘Prints on plate paper will be sold at half a guinea. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will publish 
-early in the autumn a life of Admiral Lord Lyons, G.C.B. 
The writer is Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, and the 
material for the biography has been gathered from 
documents furnished by the Duke of Norfolk, whose. 
mother was a daughter of Admiral Lyons. The Admiral 
seems to have had a most brilliant and eventful career 
‘with a fair amount of active service, first as mid- 
‘shipman under Nelson, then as a lieutenant, and later 
as a post captain. In 1853 he was appointed Second- 
in-command of the Mediterranean Squadron, and his 
proceedings subsequent to this date, which form the 
‘most important period of Admiral Lyons’s career, are 
treated in detail in the present volume. 


A volume entitled ** On Plain and Peak,” by Randolph 
Llewelyn Hodgson, is about to be published by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. The book contains thirty- 
‘seven illustrations by the Princess Mary of Thurn 
and Taxis, and others taken from photographs. It is 
of a sporting character, dealing chiefly with Bohemia, 
-and will be issued at ten shillings and sixpence. 


Since the withdrawal of Signor Crispi from the Italian 
‘Cabinet, he has been occupied with the compilation of 
his memoirs in nine volumes of some four hundred pages 
each, which are shortly to be published. The first will 
‘deal with the causes of disruption between himself and 


Mazzini ; the second with the subject Italian unifica- 


‘tion and Sicilian autonomy ; the third and fourth with 
the documentary history of the Sicilian revolution prior 
to annexation to Italy ; and the remainder will contain 
ithe domestic and diplomatic history of Italy since 1860, 
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giving in detail the author's attitude towards the Triple 
Alliance. 


Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is evidently about 
to obtain a signal mark of recognition for her notable 
appreciation of Disraeli in ‘‘ The School for Saints” b 
her selection to write the authorised version of ‘‘ The 
Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield.” Lord Rowton, his 
late secretary and confidant, would naturally have 
carried out the difficult task involved in pourtraying so 
complex and subtle a subject, had he not discovered in 
Mrs. Craigie the necessary industry and genius to treat 


the mystical as well as the practical side of the character « 


of this enigmatical statesman. 


The nomination of the writer of the authorised 
version of ‘‘The Life of Gladstone” is at present 
undetermined, and is giving rise to much comment and 
speculation. It is stated to have been Mr. Gladstone’s 
express wish that Mr. John Morley should write a com- 
plete history of the Home Rule movement. It is 
probable this wish will be carried out, but it is hoped 
on all hands the lesser task will involve the greater one 
of writing the biography. 


A novel by Mr. Richard Harding Davis that is having 
a most popular success in America called ‘‘ The King’s 
Jackal” is shortly to be brought out in England by Mr. 
Heinemann. The same publisher is issuing a translation 
of M. Edmond Rostand’s play ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
which is to be produced by Sir H. Irving. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor is projecting a new penny weekly 
entitled ‘‘M.A.P.” (mainly about people), whose 
contents are to be purely personal, with the reservation 
of being so only in the higher sense, z.e., without 
scandal, malice or ill-feeling. Personal journalism 
flavoured with these spicy adjuncts has been often 
tried with rare instances of success. Without them 
there seems a prospect of Mr. O’Connor’s readers 
pr his personalities ‘‘ insipid things like sandwiches 
of veal.” 


The propriety of claiming four copies of every 
publication for the British Museum Library has elicited 
a strenuous protest against the usage from Mr. John 
Lane, who denounces the custom as a hardship on 
authors and publishers. Since works of fiction are 
withheld from readers in the library for twelve months 
after publication it is difficult to see what service the 
Museum renders to their producers in exchange for 
this arbitrary toll, unless it be in giving a proof of 
publication. In the case of very elaborate, expensive 
and numerically small editions the tax of four copies is 
decidedly onerous. The nation buys its pictures and 
every other kind of specimen for its museums, why 
should it only be a Barabbas of books ? 


Marion Crawford has two works in hand: one on 
Italian history, containing many interesting stories and 
legends from the ancient to the present time; the 
other is a romance of the second Crusade, of which the 
scenes are laid in England, Italy and Palestine. 


Messrs. Longmans will publish the life of William 
Morris, to be written by Mr. J. W. Mackail and illus- 
trated by Mr. E. H. New. 


“Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik,” a short biographical 
sketch of the Russian Grand Old Man, from the pen of 
Mr. G. W. Ferris, is shortly to be issued by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. It is said to be a definitive guide to an extra- 
ordinary and versatile career, possessing the value of 
being the first available for English readers. After 
relating the principal events of the count’s life, an 
attempt is made by the author to trace the chief 
influences and episodes of his mental development. 


BOTANY AND AGRICULTURE. 


“The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland.” By John 
Lowe, M.D. London: Macmillan. 


iB thps yew has become associated with English tradition 
_ almost as closely as the oak. Dr. Lowe shows evidence, 
dating from the twelfth century, that it was a characteristic 
feature of English churchyards from time immemorial. Its 
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foliage was used on Palm Sunday in place of palm leaves ; its 


verdure and solemh "Shale have given it a funereal, 


character ; while its almost nnlimited power of rejuvenescence 
has been taken as a symbol of the resurrection. As the source 
of the bow it was protected by statute, and although, as Dr. 
Lowe remarks, it was clear that foreign bows were more costly 
than English-grown yews, and that.the bows compelled to be 
imported from Venice with each butt of wine were better than 
the home-grown product, still, the churchyard yews had a 
legal immunity denied to other trees. Dr. Lowe traces the yew 
in history and folk-lore and poetry. He treats of its natural 
growth, and of the quaintly-clipped distortions ridiculed by 
Pope: “Adam and Eve in yew, Adam a little shattered by the 
fall of the tree of knowledge in a great storm; Eve and the 
serpent very flourishing ;.St. George in a box, his arm scarce 
long enough, but will be ‘in‘a condition to stick the dragon by 
next April; a green dragon of the same with a tail of ground 
ivy for the present ; a! quick-set hog, shot up into a porcupine, 
by its being forgot a weék ‘in rainy weather.” There are 
chapters on the scientific history, the rate of growth and the 
poisonous qualities of the yew, and the whole volume is per- 
vaded with figures and descriptions of the best-known in- 
dividual yew trees of this country. The book is charming and 
interesting. 


“Wild Flowers of Scotland.” By J. H. Crawford, F.L.S. 
London: Macqueen. 


This does not pretend to be an exhaustive account of the 
botany of Scotland, but is a series of pleasant, open-air sketches 
dealing with typical plants. In the chapter on “ Heather,” for 
instance, the three species are described, and their usual ranges 
are noted ; the comparatively rare purple heather which blooms 
up to 1500 feet, the rose-pink bell heather which on damp spots 
may reach an altitude of 2000 feet, and the hardiest ling or 
common heather which grows up to the summit of the mountains. 
The reader is then led on to wider views. He is shown that 
heaths are not typically northern or mountainous plants, that 
they are practically absent from Norway and Northern Europe, 


and that their great metropolis is tropical Africa. “If any one 


is justified in using the shrubs as badges, it is not the High- 
lander but the South African.” The other chapters are equally 
good, and we commend the little book to all nature-lovers. 


“Familiar Wild Flowers Figured and Described.” By F. E. 
Hulme, F.L.S. Five volumes. London: Cassell. 


These volumes consist of a series of descriptions of the more 
common wild flowers, arranged on no particular system. The 
descriptions are illustrated by well-executed coloured plates, 
and the volumes are cheap and agreeable. We miss, however, 
any trace of attempt to make the description interesting, either 
to the scientifically disposed orto the intelligent lover of nature. 
Bald accounts of the génefral characters of each plant are given, 
and there are thrown in from some of the older herbals a few 
remarks about “vulneraries,” and so forth. Save for the 
advantage of modern methods of cheap colour printing, there is 
no reason why the volume might not have been written three 
centuries ago. 


“The Rothamsted Experiments, and their Practical Lessons 
for Farmers.” By C. J. R. Tipper. London: Crosby 
Lockwood. 


Absolutely the only objection we can take to this useful 
volume concerns its title. Wetook it up expecting to find an 
authorised account of the chief conclusions reached by Gilbert 
and Lawes in the course of their monumental investigations at 
Rothamsted, with a simplication of these for farmers. As a 
matter of fact, the only connexion between this book and 
Rothamsted is one common to all modern scientific work 
upon agriculture. It is impossible‘to write of crops and stock 
in any scientific spirit without reference to the Rothamsted 
results. Mr. Tipper has written a useful, chatty, and tolerably 
systematic set of chapters on various branches of the farmer’s 
business, and his volume should be read with pleasure and 
profit by landlords, land agents, and tenants. 


“The Fertility of the Land.” By I. P. Roberts, Professor 
of Agriculture in the Cornell University. London: 
Macmillan. 

We are apt to regard America as a land where agriculture is 
conducted under totally different conditions, and consequently 
on principles totally different from those applied in Europe. 
But there is a limit to bonanza cropping and to stock-rearing that 
depends on vast numbers rather than on individual quality. In 
recent years, partly from the growth of new economic conditions, 
and partly as the result of state endowment of agricultural 
research, great progress has been made in the States in all 
branches of scientific farming. The volume now before us 
shows the closest application of experimental scientific methods 
to the problems of the field; and we are certain that it would be 
of service to English agriculturists. 


“The Converson of Arable Land to Pasture.” By W. J. Malden. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

_ Some years ago Mr. Martin Sutton, of Reading, published an 

important treatise concerning the gradual passage of English 

land from cropping to pasture, He dealt with the economic 
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and practical sides of the change. Since then, spite temporary 
flickers in the value of wheat, the actual change and the 
conditions producing it have both increased. Unfortunately, 
in very many cases, the change has come about by a mere 
cessation of tillage, and the so-called grasslands produced by 
nature are of the poorest quality. Mr. Malden enters thoroughly 
into the ways for making the best of a bad job, and of securing 
the most profitable temporary and permanent pastures. 


“The Pruning Book: A Monograph of the Pruning and 
Training of Plants as applied to American Conditions.” 
By L. H. Bailey. London: Macmillan. 


In this volume Mr. Bailey begins with the rationale of 
pruning, discussing its relation to the general vitality of the 
plant and to its special object in giving fruit-bearing buds the 
best conditions of exposure to light, heat, and nutrition from 
the parent stem. Next he discusses in detail the various 
methods in vogue in different parts of the States and for 
different kinds of trees. The note of the whole book is 
intelligent theory explained and illustrated by precise practical 
examples. Although, of course, the conditions of climate and 
the resulting differences in habit of growth prevent a direct 
application of American methods to English trees, we are 
certain that English gardeners might gain much from this 
useful volume. 


“The Forcing Book: A Manual of the Cultivation of Vege- 
tables in Glass-houses.” By L. H. Bailey. London: 
Macmillan. 


This little volume is as clear and excellent as the “ Pruning 


Book.” By the same author, and for English readers, it has an 


additional advantage. The conditions of rearing under glass 
practically do not differ in England and America, so that the 
results gained by Mr. Bailey across the Atlantic may be applied 
directly here. 


“The Principles of Fruit-growing.” By L. H. Bailey. London: 
Macmillan. 


This volume covers most of the problems which the practical 
fruit-grower must face. Mr. Bailey begins with an inventory 
of fruit. He then discusses the relation of fruit-growing to 
climate and to parasites. He treats carefully the methods 
employed in preparing the soil, in caring for the trees and 
fruit, and ends with a practical section on king and 
marketing. The writer is careful to warn would-be market 
gardeners not to expect a fortune ; part of the reward comes 
not in money but in congenial occupation, and unless one have 
a special aptitude for the routine of garden and orchard the 
business is not worth pursuing. The volume is filled with sound 
and practical wisdom. 


“How to Grow Begonias.” By G. A. Farini, F.R.H:S. 
London : Sampson Low. 


Begonias are flowers the cultivation of which is very suitable 
for the amateur. Unfortunately, until recently, professional 
growers were chary of giving advice, and a theory grew up 
that the begonia was a plant unusually difficult to rear. Mr. 
Farini assures us that this is not so, and, without doubt, the 
clear advice given in his little handbook should remove most of 
the difficultles. 


“Farm and Garden Insects.” By W. Somerville. London : 
Macmillan. 


The only feature egocialiy calling for attention in this primer 
is the beggarly insufficiency of tke illustrations. 


“Glimpses into Plant Life: An Easy Guide to the Study of 
Botany.” By Mrs. Brightwen. London: Unwin. 


This little volume consists largely of reprints from the “Girls’ 
Own Paper.” It is at least as useful as the directions given in 
such periodicals for constructing decorations out of old peach- 
tins or cotton-reels, There is no reason why it should be 
called an introduction to the study of botany except that the 
material for these discreet amusements of the parlour is taken 
from plants. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


“TREE are two matters in the direction of the fine venture 
“ Casmopolis” which have always puzzled us. ‘The firstis 
why there should be never a ‘word’ said "about “of all 
subjects, in an international review, of all places, which is 
hampered by no traditions except such as it may have collected 
for itself within the last two years, of all times. The second is 
why M. Gabriel Mourey should write about pictures. Perhaps: 
M. Mourey would write about music if he-were asked, and so 
kill two birds with one stone? The English section in ‘the 
current number is more interesting than usual. Mr. Gosse 


must be praised for the manner in which he has contrived, in 


his review of current French literature, to illumine the 
achievements of so many different authors. Especially does 
his enthusiasm for Racine glow to a happy brightness when he 
speaks of M. Larroumet’s monograph. Except for some 
touches here and there which reveal a rare sort of tenderness 
for things that grow, Miss Fiona Macleod’s short story,.“ The 


Wayfarer,” is not a notable success, although we are willing to- 


give it the advantage of a reading in the spirit which. Mr. 
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W. B. Yeats suggests in his hopeful prophecy “The' Celtic 


Element in Literature.” It may be true, as Mr. Yeats says, 
that legends of the supernatural are destined to exercise a good 
effect on .English literature. It is well to be reminded of the 
legends ; to Tsoy that they are there, to feel that the like 
wonderful things inay even happen to the man who is walking 
home to dinner through Kensington Gardens. But the story 
writer who, like Miss Fiona-Macleod, would make use: of their 
supernatural licence, should be at every pains not to forget 
that though he allow himself to bring Christ to an Argyllshire 
hill-side, though he may change all his trees into women and 
all his men into hares, he has everything still to do, just as 
much as Dickens ‘when he started the “ Pickwick Papers,” the 
epic of all that is most commonplace. A miracle, or the 
possibility. of a miracle, is only an opportunity, like any natural 
occurrence, for writing something ; and there is just the danger 
that ‘an author who has not, perhaps, much to say may fancy 
that he has achieved something when he has only paraded his 
licence to deal in the supernatural. Mr. R. M. Bucke con- 
tributes one of those singularly unnecessary and unconvincing 
pomposities with which the admiration of Whitman has been 
so lavish; and Mr. W. Miller gives a vivid picture of Crete 
under the concert. Although the picture is not altogether 
happy nor promising, still a glimpse of the actual land and 
the actual people that have been the subject of European 
complications is a refreshment after all that has 

written about the said complications. And here one might 
suggest that the authors of the political articles, in the 
French and German sections of ‘“Cosmopolis,” should more 
often take a holiday from the subject of England’s attitude 
towards the other great Powers and write something about 
domestic politics. - There is a limit' to the number of pages 
which can be satisfactorily filled, month after month, with not 
very goed-natured misconceptions as to the meaning and the 
ultimate value to be attached to the opinions of the English 
daily press. Nothing could be more interesting than 
M. Léopold Mabilleau’s article on the causes of the Italian 
crisis. The immediate cause of the revolt, the writer says, is to 
be found, not so much in the scarcity of bread as in the failure 
(23 April) of a project for exempting from municipal taxation, 
within certain limits, the immediate necessities consumed by 
the poorer of the co-operative societies. The real cause of the 
difficulty lies in the existence of 300,000 unskilled labourers, 
who are highly organized, and have been so far protected by 
the Government that they consider themselves justified in 
demandin, poe. 1 homey The public and private works which 
Italy undertook after 1870 have stopped short, and the 
unattractive land from which the draccianti were originally 
drawn has not grown more attractive in the interval, cannot, 
indeed, be made remunerative without the expenditure of 


capital. 

fh “ Blackwood’s Magazine” Mr. Robert C. Witt, after 
drawing a pleasant picture of Dar-es-Salaam, the “ pearl of 
German colonies,” comes to the old conclusion that the German 
emigrant is justified in his preference for an alien administra- 
tion. An anonymous writer describes the new literary school 
led by M.° Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, the “ Naturists,” 
magnificent in promise, but in achievement, so far, only 
sentimental and innocently Early Victorian. Mr. J. C. Bailey 
contributes an appreciation of André Chénier. 

The biographical sketches in “Temple Bar” remain as 
successful as the short stories remain insignificant. Mr. J. W. 
Mackail publishes in “Macmillan’s” a perfect little introduction 
to Theocritus. The “Cornhill” contains some more letters of 
Charles Lamb, in praise of the “Complete Angler” and of Jeremy 
Taylor, to whose works Lamb was introduced by Coleridge. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 790.) 


THE NEW STORY by MRS. WIGGIN is Just the 
Book to Cheer You Up. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
One volume tastefully bound, 6s. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
Author of “Timothy's Quest” (goth Thousand), “Marm Lisa,” &c. 


What the Press say of it. 


‘Christian World (June 2).—‘‘ Can hardly fail of making her name a household 
word in the land of brose.and heather. .... Such a book cannot fail of being 
a success. 


Spectator (June 4).—“' Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the border.” 
‘ ee ear (June 2).—Here is‘a book to buy, and to give hearty 
thanks for. 
: Glasgow Herald (May 26).—‘‘So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is 
seldom written.” 


__ Daily Telegraph (Jane 1).—“ Always a pleasure to read Mrs: Wiggin's books.” 
“Daily Mail (May 27).—"‘A good deal of bright humour. . . . . Quite refreshing.” 
Glasgow Daily Mail (June 6).—" Most delightful.” 2p 


* LONDON : GAY & BIRD, 22 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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FISHER 


Mr. Unwin is pleased to announce 
that the First Impression of 10,000 
Copies of Mr. GEORGE MOORE'S 

New Novel, EVELYN INNES, is 
now ready, and can be obtained of 
all Booksellers, price 6s. 


NOW READY, 


MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By STEPHEN 
Gwynn. Fully Illustrated with Photogravures, &c. Demy 8vo. 
~- gilt, 12s. (Uniform with ‘‘ The Courtships of Queen Eliza- 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT: The 
Discovery of North America. By C. RAYMOND Beaztey. Edited 
by H. F. Wilson. Frontispiece, Portrait, and Map. Cloth, 5s. 

“Is of special value as furnishing, in brief, the results of all the 
previous literature on the subject.” —G/ode. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE” SERIES. 


WILLIAM STOKES: his Life and Work 


(1804-1878). By his Son, S1R WILLIAM STOKEs, Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. With two Photogravures. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The book before us is excellent . . . . Will be read far beyond 
the bounds of the profession, . . . . This fascinating book.” 
Daily Chronicle, 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


THE MUTINEER: a Romance of Pitcairn 


Island. By Louis BecKE and WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors 
of “A First Fleet Family,” &c. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY: a Novel. By 


GEORGE BARTRAM. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
BY LOUIS BECKE. 


BY REEF AND PALM AND HIS NATIVE 


: WIFE. By Louis Becks, Author of ‘‘ Wild Life in Southern 
Seas,” &c. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHANCE. By Wittiam 


PLaTT. Fcap. 8vo. in art linen, 2s. 


‘THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 


By Captain M. S. WELLBY, 18th Hussars. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 60 Full-page and 


smaller illustrations, Photographs, and including 12 Drawings 
by A. D. McCormick. With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 215. 
THE TIMES says :—“ Captain Wellby has written a modest 
and an entertaining account of a very remarkable journey.” 


THE DAILY NEWS says it is “one of the most striking feats 
in modern exploration.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—" For indomitable per- 
severance, bull-dog pluck, and resolute endurance, is very 
‘bad to beat.... It remains to be said that the maps are 
well produced, and that the illustrations, most of them from 
unique photographs, are excellent.” 


Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, - 
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Saturday Revidiv. 


JOHN LANE'S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
A CELIBATE'S WIFE. A Novel. By Hersert 


FLOWERDEW. 


SOME NOTES ‘OF A STRUGGLING GENIUS. By 


G. S. STREET, Author of “ The Aut a Wise 
the Wayward,” Square 16mo, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MARTYR’S BIBLE, A 


Novel. By GEORGE FIRTH. 6s, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Swerrennam, 


Author of ‘* Malay Sketches.” 6s. 
MUTINEERS. A Novel. By A. E. J. Lecce. 6s. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE. By 
B. MONEY COUTTS. Square x6mo. 35. 6d. 


. NOW READY, AT 6s. 
JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. A Romance. By Joun 


BUCHAN, Author of “ Scholar Gipsies,” &c. 


THE EDGE OF HONESTY. A Novel 


By CHARLES GLEIG. 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By H. B. Marriorr Watson 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Harvanp. 
REGINA ; or, the Sins of the Fathers. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. © 
DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke. [Second Edition. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. [Third Edition. 


AT 3s. 6d. 
SUN BEETLES. A Novel. By THomas PINKERTON. 
A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR. By T. Baron RussELL. 
SHADOWS OF LIFE. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA. A Novel. By Exta D’Arcy. 
ORDEAL BY COMPASSION. A Novel. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 
OF NECESSITY. By Henry Givsert. 


BEATRIX INFELIX. A Summer Tragedy in Rome. 
By DORA McCHESNEY. 


CARPET COURTSHIP. A Novel. By Tuomas Coss. 
A YEAR’S EXILE. A Novel. By Greorce Bourne. 
THE SPANISH WINE. A Romance. By FRANK MATHEW. 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Novel. 


By E. A. BENN 
PAGAN PAPERS. By KennetH GRAHAME. 
Author of ‘The Golden Age.” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. 


By FRANCIS WATT. 4s. 6d. net. 


[Second Edition. 
Second Series. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
; Author of ‘* Benjamin Jowett,” ‘* Safe Studies,” &c. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


DatiLy CHRONICLE.—‘' Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone 
within the last few weeks, but no sketch of him can approach in vividness 
and veracity such records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of his casual 
conversations upon everything under the sun.” — 

GLose,—‘‘In these pages everybody, whatever ‘his political opinions, 
will find much to interest him, for the ‘talks * cover an enormous arhount of 


. demerits of .* Dizzy,'” 


XUM 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFoRD STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is Published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Marcella,” ‘Sir George 
Tressady,” &c. 


‘This delightful volume.”—Daity News. 
Just Issued. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND | 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


From the Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr, Russell's diary reaches the distinction 
of a national treasury. The reader will find many stories, many shrewd 
reflections upon life, and vivid character sketches of distinguished contem- 
poraries,” 


Just Issued. Small crown 8yo. 55. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 


“Dr. Conan Doyle writes a good song and a good ballad. He has the 
requisite touch of pathos, and his humour is spontaneous."— Yorkshire Post. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from Photographs 
° and Sketches by the Author, price 16s. 


PIONEERING in FORMOSA: Recollections of Adven- 
tures amon oot, to and Head Hunting Savages. By W. A. 
PICKERING, C.M.G., late Protector of Chinese in the Straits mB. Ru 
With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in China and the Far East. 

[First Review.) 

“Mr. Pickering’s book will be of much interest to students of geography and. 
to those —_ follow the politics and apparent dissolution of the Chinese sae nag 
Though his experiences and tures were those of thirty years ago, the 
author has evidently kept himself ax fait with what has been going on in the 

by remarks in the preface on the ‘culpable 

supineness’ of Great Britain in China, and by letters in the appendix on the same 

topic. Mr. Pickering’s book is capitally bountifully illustrated.” i 

‘ost. 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E, SECRETAN. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. large Crown 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, price 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE AND BACK: a Journey down the 
Yukon from its Source to its Mouth. By J. H. E. SECRETAN, C.E., of 
Ottawa. With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

“Mr. etan’s book is wholesome reading. A coun 
a a of almost the bare necessities of life, and the toi 
a od enough to daunt all but those who el a hard life for ‘its 
own Times. 
NEW WORK BY DR. PARKER. 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES: in a Pagan Mirror. By 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 

An enlightened Pagan lady come lady pom to England to vaint paeel 2 with, 
beliefs, the habits, an of Christians. She thas been ask 
herself such questions as, Who are are the - What do they believe 
What life do they lead? How do they cundett vee (adh towards each other? 
Having made inquiry and: she reports to a friend in India. 

A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, price res, 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographical and Critical 
Study. By MACKENZIE BELL, of Immortalit and 
other Poems,” ‘‘Charles Whitehead ; a Biographical Monograph,’ " &c. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. “ ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” &c. Second Edition now ready. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

“Miss Betty's Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered upon that list whith 
the efforts to amuse us by means of 
wholesome fiction. The story ond 


MERESIA. By Winirrep Granam, Author of “A Strange 
Solution,” &c. In x vol. crown 8vo. price % 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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French Prose ‘iaiaall (E. Weekley). Clive. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
_ Au eos des Ba-Rotsi (A. Bertrand). Hachette, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dunbar, William Opfphiany 1s. | 


THEOLOGY. 


Ghristian Pastor, The Clark. 10s. 6d. 
Soul’s Quest, The (L. Abbott). Bowden. 1s. 6d. 
What is worth while? (A. R, Brown), Bowden. 15, 6d. 


FICTION. 
Adventures of the Comte de la Muette (B, Capes). Blackwood. 6s. 
Aunt Judith’s Island (F.C. Constable), Grant Richards. 6s. 
Burnet, John, of Barns (J. Buchan). Lane. 6s. 
the Machray). Cassell. 6s. 
In the Swim H. Savage). Routledge. 2s. 
Men, Wom! and Chance (W. Platt). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 
-Murder by Warrant (E. T. Collis). Kelvin Glen. 5s. 
Mutineer, The poss Becke and W. Jeff Unwin. 
“Stephen! Brent.(2 vols.) Lafargue). Constable. 6s. each. 
Sun Beetlés (T. Pinkerton). 35. 6d. 
es from the Telling-House (R. D. Blackmore). Samp: 
of Jezebel Pettyfer, he (H. Macfall). 6s. 


Adhesive Postage Stamps of Europe, The (Part 6) (W. A. S. Westoby). 
Upcott Gill. 1s. 
Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1898. Sete Press. 
of St. Martin, Canterbury, The (C. F 


s. 6d. 

Collection = Recollections (One who has Kept a ra 
mr 

Midland Railway, Official Guide to the. Gane Is. 


Open Mints Free (W. . Bro Putnam. 
Potter and Lead Poisoning, The (W. Is. 


-Some Common Errors of $ (A. G. Putnam. 25. 6d. 


What is Science? (Duke ll). S.P.C. 
Year-book of the Scientific Griffin. 75. 6d, 
TRANSLATIONS, 


‘Music Dramas of ‘Richard’ Wagner, ‘The (A. Lavignac): Service & 
10s. Gd. 


REPRINTS. 
“Dance of Death, The (Hans Holbein). Bell. 25. 6¢. 
-Heart of Midlothian, The (Sir W. Scott). Nimmo. 
Ballads (Wordsworth Duckworth. 35; 6d. 
orld Beautiful, The (L. iting). Sampson Low. 


ST. ERMIN’S westminster. 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. 


ST. ERMIN'S 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5j- at Separate Tables, a Speciality, 


Bell. 
Smith, 


Nompers—r181 or 276 WESTMINSTER, 


Now RBADY. CROWN 8vo. CLOTH, 35. 


‘THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD JESUS. CHRIST. 


From PASCAL. 
A Commentary by WilliamBuilen Morris of the Oratory. 
—Pascal Belief—+ biding Testi 
BURNS & OATES, Lrp., 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ;' Specimen Number post free. 
“LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address : Booxmrn, Loxpom.” : Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
790 


RY )LANE ‘THEATRE »ROYAL.“ THE W 


= ‘oop, Miss Kats Rorxe, and Powerful C Company. Morning 
urday, 28 May, at 1.30. For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH ; THE RACE. 
Grand rae Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Every Sunday at 3. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY woop. 


The Queen's Hall 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 25., 1., and 6d. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’'S COURT, S.W., 1898, 
IMRE KIRALFY, DrrectTor-GENERAL. 
Season Tickets, ros. 6d., 

Can now be obtained at the Exhibition and all Libraries. 
Admission Daily, 15, ... s+ -- Open Eleven a.m, to Eleven p.m, 
BAND OF THE Ist GRENADIER GUARDS. 

BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND, 

THE. EMPRESS THEATRE, 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE, 
Peace and War. Naval Manceuvres. The Fleet at N! 
Attack on the Enemy's Forts. ... Twice Daily, at 3.30 an 
Thousands of Reserved Seats at 25, and 35. 
THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 
The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Novel Attractions FREE, 
Grand Hungarian Feszty Panorama, 
Hagenbeck’s Zoological Kindergarten, Captive Balloon, 
THE GREAT WHEEL—300 FEET HIGH. 
Belvedere. Tower. Eleetzophone. § Switchback. 


SPA, BELGUIM. 
WELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 
Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 


Tennis, Cycling, and. Bataille des inest Baths in Eur 
for Anz: me Weakness. Fictels and Villas at moderate prices 
to JULES Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 58, 


Finest Wines and cw#isine only. Bocchi's Orchestra performs at Dinner 
and Geer: also at on Sundays. The charming Royal paps Pictuse 
Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 


Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULLT, from Benoist’s. 


9 p.m, 


11 Ju 


£12 


The S 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Leger eee and Exhibitions, 
ry oe from op to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition onjWED- 
NESDA ULY 1 
One Scho arship and One Es One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the A LASS. 
Apply to the Rap.ey ABINGDON. 


(GIVEN AWAY.—A HIGH-GRADE NEW Hupson GENTS 
with for the or four lines of verse 

on * Ixion also given for competitors 

Five. consolation in each Competition. Further details of competion 

and “ All about Ixion Tyres,” sent, on application, free. Competitien wg pa 

be sent in before 31 _July,, with this advertisement or voucher attach must be 

marked ‘‘ Competition” in corner of envelo, 


Tue New Ixton Tyre anp CycLe Co., Limited, 144 Holborn, London, 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND, 
PATRON—Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
VicrE-PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 12TH JUNE, 1898, Any person unable to 
attend Divine Worship on that day is ——, to send mp or her Contri- 
butions to the Lord Mayor, Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
“* Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House, 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
By their Steamship ““ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under = 
For NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), leaving 
15 June, returning 11 July. 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. eee 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 September. 
GIERS, &c., leaving 20 ember, returnin; 
Band. Electric Light. cuisine, 


hd REEN & CO, Head Offices; 
Managers: {i TNOERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, 


apply, to the latter firm, os apogee ep London, E.C., or to the 
16 Cockspar Bireet, 8.W. 


AUSTRALI, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


" ¥. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers: { TxSERSON ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

’ the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Crosa, 8.W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


LERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREE Ir STRA ND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities —— - their Branch House ia 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms. ir own STANDARD 
PUBLICATION. , and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS: ond PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 
THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 0 | £21 0 9g 
Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Litd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


VALKYRIE 


CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacré, near Nottingham. 
London Depot, 38 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely flavoured powder—“ Eocoaine,’ a product which when prepared with boilin 
water has the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place wi 
many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to 
obtain it of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—Jamms 
& Co, Ltd., Homcepathic Chemists, London. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A COMPOSITOR. 


Mr. GtapsTone, by invitation of the owners of 
the Linotype Composinc MacuiINE, inspected 
the working of the invention yesterday, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., and a number of other gentlemen 
being also present. At the conclusion of the 
examination Mr. Gladstone said :—“I am greatly 
obliged by your giving me a fresh opportunity 
of appreciating the inventive faculty and the 
executive energy of America, as it is exhibited 
in a machine from which I cannot but anticipate 
effects equally extensive and beneficial to man- 
kind.” This brief speech was at once set up and 
cast into type, and printed. The Right Hon. 
gentleman also himself, for the first time in his 
life, set up by the machine the words, “The 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” which were 
cast and printed in three or four minutes. 
From the Ecuo, June 27th, 1889. 


INFLUENZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death: 
rate, and, although it is always advisable to “keep 
your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 

Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what: 
is.wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a speedy. 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOV RIL 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


Contractors te Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


CHAIRMAN— 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE, Dome. 
en excellant ight Dinner Wine. The 
1 Ol found usuall sold 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old jin bottle, On com- 


a it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
1g) 


her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly ingot number of customers it procures us 17s. 98. 6d. 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britaé- 
to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jobn St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St.. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publicar 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, contpetalig a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c, &c. 
THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches n 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts description of banking business.’ 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South i Republic, Orange- 
Free State, Rhodesia, and _ Africa. . Telegraphi ittances made. Deposits. 
received for fixedperiods, on ‘J. Cuumuey, London Manager 
791. 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 


purchase the adjoining Hospital 


of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 
reasons stated below. 

They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £170,000. 

This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 


Sor this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


_I,. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 

_ the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 

Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
_can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN. HOPE, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN and WOMEN 


Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E. 


THE OLDEST CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


FOUNDED BY 
L.R.H. THE oF KENT AND Sussex, 1816, 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 


President: 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 


AS 42 Cots and 12 Beds for the special treat- 
ment of Poor and indigent Children and Women. 
Has no Endowment. Has relieved nearly 1,000,000 


Patients. Out-patients, vea//y poor, number 800 per week. 
ANNUAL SusscripTions, Donations, and Legacies, are 
earnestly solicited, Always open for inspection. 
THOS. S. CONISBEE, Secretary. 


Bankers: 


PARR’s BANK, LOMBARD STREET. . Coutts & Co. 


— THE — 


CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 


BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W, 


Founded 1851. 


PATRONS: 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


A special refuge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful 
disease, who are admitted free without letters of recommendation. 

Diet required to be most generous and treatment of the 
most expensive kind. 

The Hospital has been in operation forty-six years, and has 
given relief since its foundation to upwards of 45,000 a. 
suffering under this terrible scourge of humanity. 

The building, which has been greatly extended, has accom- 
modation for 105 beds, of which a number are provided for the 
use of patients who may remain for life. 

No restriction is placed on the admission of out-patients, 
the number of which amounts to upwards of 1500 constantly 
under treatment. 

Out-patients are seen on their own application, daily at 


2 o'clock, except Sundays. 


The Annual Expenditure is about £3000 in excess of the Reliable 
Income, to meet which New Annual Subscriptions and 
Donations are urgently solicited. 


Treasurer; Linpsay ANTROBUS, Esq., 59 Strand, W.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 7 


W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 
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THE ROYAL 


Blind Pension Society, 


237 SOUTHWARK BRIDCE ROAD, LONDON. 


PATRON - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Presipent - THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Speaking recently on behalf of this Society, H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF WALEs said : 


**I do not think there is any Charity more worthy 
of your sympathy and support than this.’’ 


1002 PENSIONERS! 
Blind, Poor, and worthy of Charitable Aid. 


£7000 annually is required to pay current Pensions, 
which requires to be collected from Voluntary 
sources. 


Treasurer-— ‘ 
JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 36 King William ona, E.C. 
Bankers— 


BANK OF ENGLAND and Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, and CO. 


Mr. GEORGE POCOCK, Honorary Secretary, will gratefully 
acknowledge Contributions. 


OUTCAST AND STARVING. 


EVENTY CHURCH ARMY HOMES, &c., in 

London and throughout Provinces, for giving a Fresh 

Start in Life to every suitable case, irrespective of creed 

or character. 13,000 cases dealt with in 1897 (men, 
wamen, and boys); 58 per cent. turn out well. 


Tickets for beggars free to donors. 


Funds and old clothes of every description sorely 
needed. 


Rev. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., 


130 EDGWARE RoapD, LONDON, W. 
Bankers— BARCLAYS. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE CSE. 


Executive Committee: 
President: H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, 
Vice-President: Her Grace the DoWAGER-DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
; Chairman: The EARL oF ERNE, K.P. 
Deputy Chairman; Lt. GENERAL R. W. Lowry, C. B. 
Hon. Treasurer; H. H. PLEYDELL BouveERIE, Esq. 
‘Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY, RANSOM, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress :—Works Dep6t—Miss CAMPBELL, 17 North Audley Street, W. 
Secretary: General W, M. LEES, 17 North Audley Street, London, W, 


The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of 
Ladies who depend for their support on the proceeds of Irish 
property, but who, owing to the depreciation in the value of 
land and the non-receipt of their incomes from. causes beyond 
their control, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 

Office and Work Depot:—117 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, ™ 


London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL, E. 


CuatrMaN: THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Number of Beds for In- Patients is 780. 
The total! number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 11,146. 

The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 161,033. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 
The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 
The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 
more Annual Subscriptions. 

Each £5 5s. per annum provides for one In-patient. 


SuBscrIPTIONs to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, Treasurer, or to 
G. Q. Roperts, House Governor. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 
TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO. 


‘_ Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment to 
poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189; delivered in the Hospital 
since. 1750, 60,150. 
’ The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 
New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 


R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


&c. 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 
President. 
THE EARL OF. ABERDEEN. 
Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
BANKERS.—MEssks. BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED.. _ 
SECRETARY.— PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 


Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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The List of Applications will, be Opened on MONDAY, the 13th, and Closed on or before: 
WEDNESDAY, the 15th day of June, 3; 1898. 


THE 


CILL JARRAH COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 


FREEHOLD DEPOT, FORESTS, 


SAW MILLS, RAILWAY. &c. 


PERTH, WAIGERUP, and ST. JOHN’S BROOK, W.A. 


CAPITAL - - 


DIVIDED 


£250,000 


INTO 


125,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, and 
125,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
The Preference Shares are Preferential both as to Capital and Dividend. 


THERE ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR— 
83,334 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES, and 83,334 ORDINARY SHARES. 
Payable 2/6 on Application ; 7/6 on Allotment ; 5/- one month after Allotment ; and the balance two months after Allotment. 


. WORKING CAPITAL.—50,000 Shares will be appropriated out of the above Issue to provide Working Capital and 
Funds for the purchase and erection of additional plant. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD LURGAN, D.L., J.P., 21 Lowndes Square, S.W. (Chairman of the Fish, Oil, and Guano Co.), Chairman. 
The Hon. GEORGE E. HILL-TREVOR, 14 Onslow Square, S.W. 
Sir ROGER T. GOLDSWORTHY, K.C.M.G. (formerly Colonial Secretary for Western Australia, and late Governor of the Falkland 


Islands). 


PERCY HOAR (Messis. HOAR & BROWN, Timber Merchants, West India Docks, E.) 
JAMES PRIESTLEY, J.P., Huddersfield (Director of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co.). 


HENRY WARD, M,I.C,E. London County Council. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


FREDERICK D. GOOD (Member of the Firms of Messrs. 
E. G. LACEY (formerly of Messrs. Gitt & Co.). 
The Hon. H. B. LEFROY, M.L.A., Minister of Education. 


Bankers. 
PARR’'S BANK, LimirTep, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Ltp., 123 Bishops- 

gate Street Within, E.C., and Perth (W.A.). : 

Brokers. 
P. BUCHAN & CO., 15 Copthall Avenue, and Stock Exchange, London. 
OLIVER & VERITY, 8 Mansfield Chambers, 17 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester. 
W. & F. CUTHBERT, 103 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
MELLOR & WIMPENNY, 8 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


& Co., and Messrs. McDowELt & Co.), 


Managing Director. \ Perth, Western 


Australia. 


Solicitors. 
BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 


FORD, RHODES, & FORD, Chartered Accountants, 81 Cannon Street: 
London, E.C. 


FORD, RHODES, FORD & CO., Perth, Western Australia. 


Secretary and Offices. 
WILLIAM E. McGOWAN, Cannon Street House, London, E.C, 


PROSPECTUS. 


S Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the ex- 
tensive Freehold and Leasehold Forest Estates, Freehold Timber 
Yard, Railway, Rolling Stock, Live Stock, Saw Mills, &c., now held 
Messrs. GILL & Co. and Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. at Perth, Sawyer’s 
alley, Mahogany Creek, Drake's Brook (Waigerup), and St. John’s Brook 
(Vasse), WeStern Australia, and to take over ag going conérns as from the 
1 Qctober, 1897, the Timber businesses now carried on by them. This 
issue is intended to provide £50,000 Working Capital td “ificréase the 
number of Saw Mills so as to meet the demand being experienced locally 
and for export, and generally to extend the businesses. 


THE PROPERTIES AND ASSETS TO BE ACQUIRED. 


SAWYER’S VALLEY.—Situated about 23 miles from Perth, and on the 
main railway line to the Kalgoorlie Goldfields, and consisting of 3740 acres 
of well-timbered land held under Government LeaSe, for”Seven years from 
1 October 1896, at an annual rental of £133 6s. 8¢., and giving the Lessees 
a prior claim for renewal when necessary ; 100 acres of freehold land with 
saw mill in very good working order, workmen's cottages, live stock, stables, 
workshops, machinery, railway sidings, &e. In addition the Com will 
continue to exercise ordinary forestry rights, under Section 93 of nd 
Regulations, over 50,000 acres of Government lands adjacent to this Estate 
as referred to in Mr. DEAKIN’s Report. 

MAHOGANY CREEK.—Situated about 20 miles from Perth and 14 miles 
from the main railway line, and consisting of 2560 acres of good Jarrah 
forest land held on lease as aforementioned for rs years from 1893, at an 
annual rent of £106; 44 ‘acres of freehold land on which is a siding 
connected with the main line, a new saw mill, cottages, live stock, stables, 
workshops, plant, machinery, tramways, &c. 

DRAKE’S BROOK.—Situated on the South-Westem about’70 
miles from Perth and 45 miles from the portof Bunbury. This Estate is in 
the district which Mr. J. Epnté-Brown, Conservator of Forests for 


794 


Western Australia, has stated contains the finest Jarrah forests in the- 
country, and comprises 20,860 acres of forest land thickly covered with. 
Jarrah of thé best quality. “This property is held on leases which are at 
present annual, but give the Lessees prior claim for renewal : the rent is 
£20 square mile per annum. It will be seen from the cablegram from 

r. PoRpmie-Brown, set out hereafter, that the Government contemplate 
bringing in an Act provinding for 20 years’ lease of timber areas. . 
Estate also includes 1000 acres of freehold land, with two new mills, con- 
nected with the Government railway line and the forests by zigzag railway. 
There are also cottages, stables, stores, siding, engine, trucks, machinery, 
live stock, &c. 

JOHN'S BROOK AND BALINUP. — This Estate, which is in the 
Vasse district and within easy distance of the ports of Busselton andi 
Bunbury, comprises in all 76,120 acres of forest lands, heavily timbered 
with Jarrah of the finest quality, held under annual lease and renewable as 
aforementioned ; the rental is £20 per square mile,per annum. To enablc 
the Company to participate in and cope with the extensive export demand 
it is peas to put up six mills on these blocks, similar to those at 
Drake's Brook, and connect them by rail with port of shipment. 

PERTH.—Freehold timber yard and premises in centre of bag Rene 
= Main Eastern Railway, and leasehold yard and premises in Wellington: 

treet. . 

TIMBER RIGHTS.—In all the Company will acquire 1144 acres 
Freehold Land, Timber rights over 103,280 acres of Leasehold Land, 
and exercise Forestry rights of cutting timber over 50,000 acres. 

PLANT AND RAILWAY. — Four Saw Mills, with complete Plant, 
Machinery, Workshops, Cottages, Stabling for 240 horses and bullocks ; 
Live Stock; Railway Sidings, 43 Timber Trucks, &c, 

STOCK.—All the Stock-in-Trade and Goodwill of established successfull 
busftiesSes, togethe? with the benefit of all\Contracts held by them. me 
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THE GILL McDOWELL JARRAH COMPANY (continued). 


. JARRAH. TIMBER B.USINESS,. 


The to’be taken over are successful and going concerns 
large profits. An elementjof strength fies in the 
whole of the output ‘of the presefit’ Mills finds a ready market in 
the Colony, and no attempt to supply the large export demand has yet 
been made ; but this issue ‘is antendedto provide ‘the additional ea 
necessary to erect further Mills, agd provide railway communication with 
port of sbipment, and so increase the output. There is a very large and 
ing demand, not only in the, Colony, but in Europe and South Africa, 
or Jarrah timber, on account ofits strength and durability. The 
activity in the Goldfields, in the Colony and South Africa, is one of the 
causes of this demand, as Jarrah is the finest timber for mining purposes, 


&c, It is valuable for all purposes where extreme durability and resistance. 


towater and soil are necessary, and being practically non-absorbent it is 
especially used for wood-paving blocks, railway skeepers, piles, jetties, and 
bridges. Some of the principal roadways in London, the provinces,§Paris, 
&c., are paved with this timber, and experience proves it to be one of the 
most durable and sanitary forms of paving. 

It will therefore be seen that there'is a very lange and increasing demand 
for Jarrah timber, and the present output is insufficient to meet the imme- 
diate requirements of the Western Australian Colony for Mining Timber 
_—~ Railway construction, as well as the great and growing markets of 

rope. 

The following Letter from Messrs. CHURCHILL & Sim, Timber Brokers, 
-26 Clement's Lane, London, E.C., will show the views of experts as to the 
future of Jarrah :— 
a9 CLEMENT'S LANE, LONDON, 21 March, 1898. 
“THE GILL MCDOWELL JARRAH COMPANY, LTp. 


DEAR Sirs,—In reply to your. inquiry regarding Jarrah Timber, we 
beg to inform you that this wood is about the best-known hardwood for 
road paving, and has been more largely used for this purpose than any 
other wood, 

The consumption is rapidly increasing, and the demand at present is 
greatly in excess of the supply, and we understand some of the largest 
mills cannot take any more orders for shipment before next September. 
Jarrah is rapidly taking the place of the softer and cheaper woods 
previously used for paving, not only in London, but in all the larger 
towns in the provinces and on the Continent, principally because of its 
durability, and being practically non-absorbent, it makes a most sanitary 
——; Price at present for cargoes is now about /5 7s. 6d. per 

Jarrah is also an excellent timber for pier and harbour work, and is 
about the only West Australian hardwood that resists the white ant, and 
-we think there is a great future for the timber for this purpose. 

This wood is also suitable for railway s Many of the Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom seem inclined to take up hardwood 
sleepers, and we consider a — trade could be worked in this direction, 
provided they could be supplied at a reasonable price. 

We are, dear Sirs, yours truly, 

CHURCHILL & SIM. 
PRESENT RESOURCES. 


The Mills at Sawyer’s Valley and Mahogany Creek are admirably placed 
‘to supply Perth and the Goldfields, and their output therefore finds an 
immediate local market. 

The Mills at Drake’s Brook have the contract with the Government of 
“Western Aus'ralia up to October, 1696, for the supply of Jarrah timber re- 
-quired for their heavy Constructive Works, 

It is therefore necessary to put up new Mills before the large export 
‘trade can be taken up, and the positions of the St. John’s Brook and 
Balinup Estates are particularly well adapted for such trade. St. John’s 
Brook is within short distance of Busselton, where the Government have 
-erected a jetty, accommodating vessels with a one of water up to 22 
feet ; and Balinup is well placed for shipping from the port of Bunbury, as 
the Donnybrook and Bridgetown Railway, now in course of construction, 
runs between the two blocks. Mr. EpNI£-BROWN estimates that these 
Estates now%contain 916,000 loads of matured timber ready for felling. 


REPORTS ON THE PROPERTIES TO BE ACQUIRED BY 
THE COMPANY. 


R have been procured upon the Forest Lands, Mills, Plant, &c., 
from the following experts :— 

1. Mr. J. Epnie-Brown, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Government Conservator 
-of Forests for Western Australia (late Conservator of Forests for South 
Australia and Director-General of Forests in New South Wales). 


2. Mr. H. M. DEAKIN, M.I.M.M.E., England, of Perth, Coolgardie, 
-and Kalgoorlie, W.A. 

Mr. EDNIE-BROWN was requested by cable to report upon the Forest 
lands, and on 22 October last the following cablegram was received by the 
National Bank of Australasia, London, from their Branch in Perth, W.A, 
His detailed report has since been received, and may be inspected with 
other documents, 

Brown reports having carefully examined properties, and finds :— 
Drake’s Brook, 20,600 atres, containing 206,000 loads timber, valued at 
£618,000, St John’s Brook, 42,240 acres, containing 338,000 loads, 
valued at £1,000,000; and Balinup leases 33,880 acres, on which are 
372,680 loads, valued at £1,100,000; in all the estates comprise over 
90,000 acres, and contain 916,000 loads, which he values at over 
& »718,000. His figures refer to the matured marketable timber only, 
and at present prices to the profits derivable therefrom. ‘This session 
Government contemplate bringing in an Act providing for 20 years’ lease 
of all timber areas. The report is signed by EDNIE-BRowy. 


Mr. DEAKIN, at the request -of one of the Directors of the Company, , 
thas examined and reported upon the properties,and his report in full is’ 


attached to the prospectus. He concludes as follows :— 


‘*The machinery and plant of Messrs, GiLL & Co. and’ Messrs, 
McDowELt & Co, are in. very excellent order and repair, and the 
arrangements prove that economical working has been studied. As 
regards the quality and quantity of the Jarrah timber on the various 
leasehold Estates of these Firms, I can only say that where so high an 
.authority as- Mr. EDNIE-BROWN has expressed such a strong opinion of 


their value, it would be superfluous for me to add anything to the very ~ 


favourable and extensive reportshe has made from time to time to the 
‘Western Australian Government.”- 


Mr, EpNIE-BRown, it.swill be seen from his cablegram, valugsethe 
timber at the Drake's, Brook,»St, John’s Brook, and Balinup Est&tes“at 


MANAGEMENT. 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. F. D. Goon, the managing 
er of Messrs. GILL & Co., and partner in the firm of Messrs. 
cDowELL & Co., under terms whereby his remuneration is partly fixed 
and partly dependent upon profits, to take over the management of the 
Company in Western Australia, and it is proposed to take over the existin 
staff there ; the continuity of successful management being thereby sec 


PROFITS. 
. Messrs. ForD, RHODES,.Forp, & Co., Accountants, of Perth, Western 
Australia, have examined | the accounts of the businesses, and have fur- 
nished, through their London house, the following Certificate :— 


“8x Cannon Street, London, E.C., 7 June, 1898. 
“ To the Directors of the GILL. MCDOWELL JARRAH.Co., LTD, 
GENTLEMEN, 

In accordance ‘with instructions, we have examined the books of 
Messrs. G1LL & Co., of Perth, Western Australia, for the three years 
ended 31 July, 1897, and after making allowance for depreciation, certify 
that the profits are as under. 

We have also examined the books.of the Timber business of Messrs. 
McDowELt & Co., of Perth, Western Australia, for the twelve months 
ended 31 October last (the business having only bern carried on by the 
existing partners since 1 November, 1896), and after making allowance 
for depreciation, certify that the profits. for this period are as under:— 


Git & Co., 1868... bed ite 1333 
GILL & Co., 7,667 
McDowELL & Co., 1897 .. 10,194 
——— £17,861 


FORD, RHODES, FORD, & CO, 


Inasmuch as the business of Messrs. MCDOWELL & Co. has only been 
carried on by the existing partners since 1 November, 1896, the accounts of 
that business are limited to this period. 

It will be seen from the foregoing Certificate that the profits of 
the combined businesses for the last completed year are £17,861. 

These profits are the result of the one Mill working at Sawyer’s Valley ; 
one at Mahogany Creek; and three at Drake's Brook, of which two have 
been dismantled and replaced by one large Mill, making two large Mills 
now in full work there, 

On the erection of the six additional Mills as intended, at St. 
John’s Brook and Balinup, and based on an output per Mill consider- 
ably less than that referred to in Mr. Deakin’s Report, it is estimated 
that the total output will be at least 43,500 loads per annum. 

The profit based upon the experience not only of these businesses, but 
of other West Australian Timber businesses, viz., Messrs. C, & G. MILLAR 
and Messrs. M. C. Davies & Co., may be safely taken at 20s. per load 
after allowing for mana; t expenses. This would yield a profit, on the 
estimate of output, of £43,500 per annum, 

To pay the Dividend onthe 6 percent. Preference Shares will require £7,500 

To pay, say, 15 per cent, on the Ordinary Shares will require 18,750 

Making £26,250 

leaving a large po for Reserve Fund, Depreciation, &c., and for further 


Dividend if advisab 
PURCHASE PRICE. 


The purchase price fixed by the Vendor to the Company for the whole 
of the properties aforementioned, including Stock-in-Trade, 4nd with the 
benefit of trading from 1 October last, subject only to Government rentals, 
is the sum of £200,000 of which £41,666 is payble in Preference Shares, 
and £41,666 in Ordinary Shares of this Company (being the largest number 
of Shares which can, according to the rules of the London Stock Exchange, 
be allotted as fully paid to the Vendor). . 

The Vendor will bear all expenses of and incidental to the formation 
and incorporation of the Company up to the first allotment of Shares, except 
the cost of registration and usual legal charges. 

The following Contracts have been entered into, viz., one dated the 
8th day of November, 1897, made between GILL & COMPANY and 
J. McDowe.t & Company of the one part, and WILLIAM JENKS of the 
other part; and one dated the 4 January, ;1898, made between WILLIAM 
JENKS of the one part, and JAMES STEWART (as Trustee for the Company) 
of the other part. 

Various other Contracts have been or may be entered into in connexion 
with the subscription of the Capital of the Company, and also in relation to 
the businesses agreed to be sold, including contracts with employés, cus- 
tomers, and others, but the Company is nota party to any of these contracts. 
In the circumstauces applicants will be deemed to agree with the Company, 
aa Trustee for the Directors and other persons liable, to waive any claims 
such applicants may have against them for not more fully complying with 
Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, and shall accept this statement as 
sufficient notice of such contracts within the meaning of that Section. 

The Statements contained in this Prospectus are based on the Reports 
before referred to, and upon information supplied by the Vendors. 

An official quotation on the London Stock Exchange for the Preference 
and Ordinary Sharesywill,be-duly applied for, : 

Application should be made on the accompanying forms, and forwarded 
to the Bankers of the Company, together with remittance for amount 

yable on application. If the whole amount applied for by any applicant 
et allotted, the surplus amount paid on application will be appropriated 
Where no allot- 
Copies of 
ment, 


in payment of the sum or part thereof due on allotment. 
ment is made, the application money will be returned in full. 
the Memorandum and Articles of ‘Association, and of the above A 


Reports and Certificates, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors and 
LONDON, 9 June, 1898, 
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the Offices of the Company, and.of the 
Auditors. 


3 
1, report shows a valuation of £59,800 for the existing 
Mills, Plant, (Railways, and all oe prey to be acquired, but exclusive 
ofthe timber, on which-he estir @ profit of over £870,000, being at 
the rate of 20s, per load. , 
q 
q 
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«THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Edinburgh: 9 St. Andrew Square. London: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W.. 


In their Report for the year 1897, read at the Annual Meeting of the Society held on 7 April, 1898, 
the Directors say that they “have again to congratulate the Members on the prosperous condition of their 
affairs from every point of view,” as shown in the following 


RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR. 


New Assurances (net) --- £1,337,400 | Addition to Funds... .. £642,236 | Expenses on Premiums, p. ct., £9 16 3 
New Premiums... .. -. £656,318 | Total Funds .. ..  ... £14,142,982 | On Total Revenue, per cent., £6 4 5 
Annual Income over... ... £1,540,000 | Mortality 69 per cent. of Expectation. | Average Bonus Paid on Policies of 
Claims Paid .. ... ... £720,630 | Rate of Interest, per cent, £3 18 9 all durations, £54 per cent. 


THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES ARE THE MOST PROFITABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY DOCUMENTS 
OF THE KIND EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

They are the most Profitable, every source from which Profit can be derived being so productive—viz., low rates 
of mortality and Expenditure, safe and remunerative investments, coupled with Division of the Whole Profits 
realised under these favourable conditions among the Members themselves ; 

And they are Documents of Title to the Members’ Property in the Society in any event, also Funds of Credit 
open to them at any time that may suit their convenience. Thus in their own option 

1. MEMBERS MAY KEEP UP THEIR POLICcIEs till the Sums Assured become due in the usual way. 

2. MEMBERS MAY BORROW ON THEIR POLICIES any Sums within their Surrender values. 

3. MEMBERS MAY CONVERT THEIR POLICIES INTO “ PAID-UP POLICIES” free of all future premiums. 
4. MEMBERS MAY SURRENDER THEIR POLICIES after payment of one full annual premium, and 


IF MEMBERS ALLOW THEIR POLICIES TO LAPSE, a Sum Equal to the Surrender Value is placed to their credit, and 
there are now standing at credit of Lapsed Policies payable to them at any time, 
Unclaimed Surrender Values Amounting to over £16,000, 
which have accumulated, notwithstanding that the Society’s rule has long been fully explained in its Publications, and efforts 
have been made, by advertisement and otherwise, to find the holders of the Lapsed Policies. 


Forms of Application for these unclaimed Values may be obtained at any of the Society's Offices. 


Approximate Results of the above Options, practically under all Policies 
issued during the last half-century per £1000 Assured. 


Under Whole Life Policies of £1000 Payable at Death. Under Policies Payable at 60 or Death. | 


CLAIMS | OPTIONS (Age at Entry 35)* CLAIMS| OPTIONS (Age at Entry 35)* CLAIMS | OPTIONS (Age at Entry 35)* 
Year of} £1000 |Under Policies payable at Death.|| Year of} £10co /Under Policies payable at Death.fYear of} £1000 |Under Policies at 60 or Death. 
Entry. |& B Entry. |& B Entry. |& Bonuses 
payable | Paid-up | Surrender |Loans Ob- payable | Paid-up | Surrender |Loans Ob- at Age 60} Paid-up | Surrender |Loans Ob-|’ 
at Death. ici i at Death. 


Policies Values. | tainable. or Death. | Policies. | Values. | tainable. 


1849 | £2193 | £2058 £1639 |£1570 || 1874| £1491 | £053 £590 | £565 £1491 [Policy due| in course | of 1899. 
1851) 211 1967 | 1549 1435 1876| 1446 865 524 500 J1876| 1446 £1330 | 1147 | £1095 
1852) 2080 1921 1502 1440 || 1877| 142 822 493 470 }1877| 1423 1252 1058 1010 
1854) 2010 1831 1411 1350 ||1879| 137 738 433 410 |1879| 1378 1102 804 855 
1978 1789 1367 1310 || 1880) 1355 697 404 385 11880) 1355 1030 8138 780 
1857 | 1015 1702 1278 1225 ||1882) 1312 617 349 330 |1882) 1312 892 679 645 
1858/ 1883 1657 1233 1180 || 1883)| 1292 578 323 305 41883) 1292 827 615 555 
1860| 1820 1567 1144 tog5 || 1885! 1251 502 273 260 }1885/ 1251 701 496 470 
1861 | 1799 1531 1106 1060 || 1886} 1231 464 250 235 1231 640 441 420 
1863; 1757 1455 1028 985 || 1888! 1191 388 204 190 |1888/ 1101 524 354 335 
1864) 1736 | 1415 988 45 || 1889) 1173 351 182 170 }1889| 1173 469 314 295 
1866/ 1695 1335 glo 70 || 1891); 1136 278 141 130 }1891) 1136 364 240 225 
1867; 1674 1294 872 835 ||1892) 1118 241 |. [1892) 1118 313 205 190 


1869; 1622 1199 789 755 || 1894) 1000 1 50 45 11894) 1000 200 98 90 
1870} 1595 1150 749 715 || 1000 88 40 36 11895) 1000 160 77 7o 
1872| 1543 1049 669 640 || 1897) 1000 44 19 17 |1897)| 1000 80 37 35 
1873} 1517 1001 629 600 || 1898)| 1000 22 10 7 11898) 1000 40 18 15 


* The above Amounts are computed on thé assumption that the Premium for 1898 has —~ a and they will increase with each future Premium paid. 
ain of the same amount accrue toall Policies of the same year, but revert to the Prod yegy whe become claims or be discontinued during the first five years. 
The “Options” are greater or less as the age at entry was over or under that e above “ Paid-up Policies.” are entitled to future Profits. 


These “Options” are probably by far the Most Important Feature ever 
attached to Life Assurance Policies, 
For they effectually meet the serious objection sometimes taken to Life Assurance, that the Policy-holder is deprived 


of the use of his money as long as the Policy exists, or may even _ it altogether in the event of his allowing: 


the Policy to lapse, which things are impossible in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, ny, ‘WInney Sapin, at the Office, 
6 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 11 June, 1898. 
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